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Prospects for Development Are “Bright and Challenging” 


PAKISTAN, Important New Nation, 


Moves Toward More “Rounded” Keonomy 


D. A. KEARNS-PRESTON 


MIDDLE EAST BRANCH, Ort, 


U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCHI 


_ is the largest Islamic 
state in the world. Established on a 
religious base by the efforts of its founder, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, it has an esti- 
mated population of more than 80,000,- 
000. In less than 3 years of existence it 
has become one of the leading nations of 
Asia, an important factor in world af- 
fairs. and a respected member of the 
United Nations. Its leaders have proved 
themselves able administrators and 
statesmen, and its people and products 
are known and respected throughout the 
world. 


Pakistan’s Resources 


PAKISTAN came into being on August 
15, 1947, after 100 days of feverish prepa- 
ration from the day that it was an- 
nounced that India was to be partitioned. 
The lines were drawn on tne basis of 
population of religious community; thus, 
there emerged a state with two vastly 
differing territories removed from each 
other by 1,000 miles (see accompanying 
map). 

Western Pakistan, with 307,000 square 
miles, is equal to the combined size of the 
States of Texas and Kentucky and now 
has a population of more than 33,500,000. 
Eastern Pakistan (54,000 square miles), 
though only slightly larger than the 
State of North Carolina, has approxi- 
mately 47,000,000 people—a density of 
870 per square mile. The western area is 
a relatively dry, arid region which en- 
compasses the Baluchistan desert wastes; 
the eastern area has prolific rainfall es- 
pecially suitable for jute and rice pro- 
duction. 

The new state inherited in Western 
Pakistan one of the world’s largest irri- 
gated areas. Eastern Pakistan is noted 
for its jute, the “golden fiber” of the East, 
of which it has the largest and best pro- 
ducing area in the world. It also has a 
highly profitable cotton, wheat, and rice 
production. Although deficient in rice, 
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the country is well able to feed itself and 
export a surplus of wheat. (See table 1.) 
It also produces tea, hides and skins, 
wool, fur, bones and bonemeal, sugarcane 
and milled sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, and 
lesser cereals. Mineral production con- 
sists of petroleum, coal, gypsum, chro- 
mite, limestone, sulfur, and salt.’ 

Pakistan’s industry consists of cotton 
ginning, spinning and weaving mills, 
sugar refineries, cement factories, flour 
mills, foundries, railway and engineering 
workshops, and two petroleum refineries. 
Numerous handicrafts are produced and 
a sports-good industry is centered in the 
city of Sialkot, the products of which 
may be purchased in United States stores. 
As yet Pakistan’s industries are able to 
supply only a small part of the country’s 
requirements, but there are well-laid 
plans to correct this defect. 

The Karachi airport is the largest on 
the subcontinent, and practically all 
traffic between Europe and the Far East 
passes through this important center. 
The port of Karachi has long been known 
as one of the finest on the subcontinent. 
The railway system of Western Pakistan 
is extensive (more than 5,000 miles) and 
well integrated, and although this can- 
not be said of the railways of Eastern 
Pakistan, the latter has an excellent net- 
work of inland waterways. 


Government Surmounts 
Difficulties 


THE PROBLEMS which faced the state 
at its inception were enough to discour- 
age all but the most stout-hearted and 
enthusiastic. There was no existing 
corps of Government Officials well 
equipped, housed, and otherwise, pre- 
pared to take over on August 15. Kara- 
chi, the city selected as the capital, was 
a relatively small provincial center, en- 
tirely unprepared for the influx of thou- 
sands of new inhabitants. The housing 
problem alone was well-nigh insur- 
mountable, and many Government 
workers were obliged to live in tents dur- 
ing the early months. Supplies and rec- 





1Production in 1948 (in long tons except 
where otherwise indicated) : Petroleum, 832,- 
000 barrels of 40 imperial gallons; coal, 372,- 
000; gypsum, 16,000; chromite, 16,000; 
limestone, 345,000; and salt, 220,000. 


TaBLeE 1.—Pakistan’s Principal 


Area and Production 


Crops: 


Area (thousands of acres) 

Crop - - - 
Final | Final Final 

forecast forecast forecast 
1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 


Rice 21, 283 | 21,036 20, 683 
W heat 10, 063 9,983 | 10,372 
Jowar (grain sorghum) 1, 238 1, 052 1, 029 
Bajra (millet) 2, 346 2, 072 2, 168 
Gram (chickpea) 2,863 | 2 581 2, 752 
Maize 1, 000 979 956 
Barley 490) | 481 | 611 
Rape and mustard seed 1, 587 1, 608 1, 519 
Sugarcane 653 681 674 
Jute 1, 374 2, 059 1, 877 
Cotton 3, 230 3, O91 2, 853 
Tea 74 74 74 
Linseed and castor-seed 76 74 74 
Production (thousands 
of units—long tons, 
except as indicated) 

Rice | 7, 755 7, 625 

W heat 3,132 | 3, 265 3, 985 
Jowar 243 210 

Bajra 410 309 

Gram 628 | 593 

Maize 407 407 412 
Barley . : 133 134 179 
Rape and mustard seed 281 281 iat 
Sugarcane | 852 | 883 

Jute 400-pound bales 4,128 | 6,843 5, 479 
Cotton do 1,388 | 1,085 | 1,011 
Tea! pounds z 43, 300 45, 690 
Linseed and castor-seed 13 13 12 


! Trade estimate. 

Table prepared by C. Ludwig, Middle East Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 
ords from the division of Government in 
New Delhi arrived in special trains. The 
resultant confusion was such that one 
ministry was obliged to begin operations 
with but one typewriter. The complexity 
of administrative problems may be illus- 
trated by the fact that a disproportion- 
ate share of railway workers in undi- 
vided India were Moslem and those who 
became citizens of Pakistan exceeded 
the number needed to run Pakistan’s 
railways. On the other hand, the busi- 
ness community and bankers were mostly 
Hindu, many of whom emigrated to In- 
dia, leaving a serious deficiency of those 
skilled in commercial operations. 

Almost at the outset, a serious crisis 
fell upon the new Government. The 
communal massacres and the migration 
that accompanied partition in East and 
West Punjab will go down in history as 
among the most bloody of all time and 
as one of the greatest mass movements 
on record involving an estimated total of 
12,000,000 to 13,000,000 people. The 
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Taps_e 2.—/mports* and Exports® of Pakistan, Oversea and Overland, January-December 
1949 
{Values in thousands of 1 
Value of imports Value of expor 
Period 
Oversea Land rota O 1 Land lotal 
January 126, S24 3, 481 130, 305 91, 290 1,49 182, 787 
February : 106, 042 32,720 108, 761 149,240 | 450, 404 199, 644 
March -_ _. 126, 146 11, 20 137, 349 80, 55 15, 382 125, 938 
April 109, 484 | 20, 943 130, 427 101, 51 $2, 702 144, 218 
May-.-- 135, 364 22, HOt 158, O21 92, 950 4,144 117, 104 
June_-__- 105, 224 12, 279 117, 503 58, 170 23, 545 S1,715 
116, 210 12, 300 128, Sit 40, 458 19, 769 60 7 
August 129, 778 15, 658 145, 416 18, H25 41, 867 M1), 402 
September. _- 113, 669 SSSI 122, 520 52. 0. 41, O64 94, 169 
October 71, 279 11, 924 83, 20. 17, 108 oH, OA $3, 172 
November : 68, 774 10, 767 79, 542 43, 277 1,0 18, 21 
December 63, 955 9, 482 73,4 94, 52 4, 654 99, 179 
Total 1, 272, 749 142, 250 1, 414, 999 Su, 431 426, 02 l HS 
Estimated Western Pakistan, January-June 23, 931 3, 931 45, 547 15, 54 
Total, including estimated Western 
Pakistan. , aioe 1, 272, 749 166, 181 1, 438, 930 809, 931 472, 472 1, 372, 4 
Nore: Figures are provisional. 
1 Excluding imports from Afghanistan, overland imports from Iran and government imports, 
2 Including reexports by sea; excluding reexports by land, exports to Afghanistan, overland exports to Iran, and govern- 


ment exports. , 
+ Excluding nondutiable imports. 
4 Excluding nondutiable exports. 


Source: United States official reports, 
Table prepared by Mary L. 
Commerce, 


losses incurred in human lives and in lost 
production never will be fully known. 
The burden of providing for and re- 
settling these evacuees was a severe 
strain on the new Government, and the 
problem of working out with India a 
settlement on evacuee property remains 
to be solved. 

The early days, too, were beset by fi- 
nancial problems arising out of the divi- 
sion of assets of the prepartitioned gov- 
ernment, by seeking to establish a sound 
basis of fiscal policy, and later by setting 
up a central bank and a _ separate 
currency. 

Trading circles are well aware of the 
uncertainties that attended the days 
immediately following partition. Al- 
though import policy continued that of 
the prepartitioned government, the ad- 
ministrative problems were multiplied. 
Over and over again goods arrived in 
Karachi consigned to a firm which had 
migrated to India. Their transshipment 
was often requested which called for an 
adjustment in the foreign exchange in- 
volved and in the import duty collected. 
Occasionally long-established firms 
could not be located for weeks, and some 
orders placed before partition were never 
delivered. Other goods of an essential 
nature were held for use within the coun- 
try from which the order originally was 
placed. 

Land frontiers which were once unim- 
portant provincial boundaries became 
international frontiers and the regula- 
tion of transit of men and goods was 
inaugurated. Goods which once flowed 
freely became subject to control and 
even embargo. The normal sources of 
supply dried up and new channels of 
trade arose. With each of these devel- 
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Dillin, Middle East Bran 


. Department 


opments there was an administrative and 
often a policy decision involved. 

Many problems remain, the most im- 
portant having to do with relations with 
India. The statesmanship recently 
demonstrated by Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali Khan and Prime Minister Nehru 
when the former journeyed to New Delhi 
to discuss these problems and work out 
an agreement on the rights of minori- 
ties, holds great encouragement that the 
disputes over Kashmir, water rights, 
evacuee property, and currency ex- 
change rates may soon be resolved. 


Plans for Development 


THE RESPONSIBILITY for coordinating 
the planning of the various ministries of 
the Government and of the provincial 
governments rests with a Development 
Board within the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. By October 1949, this Board had 
approved 92 development schemes call- 
ing for a total expenditure of 640,000,000 
rupees ($192,000,000) over a period of 5 
years. According to a published state- 
ment a total expenditure of 147,450,000 
rupees ($44,235,000) will be made in the 
fiscal year 1949-50. This is broken down 
as follows: for power, 40,000,000 rupees; 
for communications, 60,000,000 rupees; 
for irrigation, 45,000,000 rupees; and for 
agriculture other than irrigation, 2,450,- 
000 rupees. 

Development of industry is left to pri- 
vate enterprise with the exception of 
arms and munitions of war, hydroelectric 
power, transportation and communica- 

2A Pakistan journal indicates that these 
figures have since been increased to 105 ap- 
proved schemes and an estimated expendi- 
ture of 700,000,000 rupees ($210,000,000). 
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tion equipment. The Government will | 
however, exercise control over the loca. 
tion of industry, the allocation of scaroe | 
materials, and the fixing of “industria] 
targets.” Thus the development of in. 
dustry in Pakistan is to proceed on a } 
planned basis in accordance with gi 
ernment objectives. 

As an aid to the investment of private 
capital, the Government has set up ap 
Industrial Finance Corporation, it has 
reduced the import duty on machinery 
from 10 to 5 percent, and it has made 
important concessions on taxation. The 
Government also seeks to develop the 
power without which industria] develop. 
ment cannot progress. Port facilities jp 
Chittagong and Karachi are being jm. | 
proved, as are the railways, roads, and 
river transport. Efforts are being made 
to train technicians, and to establish re. 
search and training schools. Provincia] 
governments are seeking to assist indus. 
trialists in the procurement of land, 
power, and other services. 

In its statement on industrial policy 
in April 1948, the Government laid down 
its attitude toward foreign capital. It 
stated that “Pakistan would welcome 
foreign capital seeking investment from 
a purely industrial and economic objec. 
tive and not claiming any special privi- 
leges.”’ The training of Pakistan citizens 
is required, and opportunity must be 
given to Pakistanis to invest at least 51 
percent of all classes of share capital and 
debentures in 13 leading industries. In | 
all other, no more than 30 percent Pakis- 
tani participation is required. In either 
case, if the Government is satisfied that 
the required amount of local capital can- 
not be obtained, it may approve a larger 
share of foreign capital. The remittance 
abroad of a reasonable proportion of 
profits is assured. 

Among projects already well advanced 
in the planning stage or under construc- 
tion are power projects designed to triple 
present power facilities by 1955; in- 
creased rail, road, and inland water 
facilities; enlarged port facilities, partic- 
ularly at Chittagong; increased com- 
munication services; expansion of the 
jute pressing industry and creation of a 
jute-textile-mill industry in East Pakis- ’ 
tan: expansion of the cotton and wool 
textile industries, sugar refineries, ce- | 
ment plants, match-making factories, 
and paper-making industries. Plans call 
for the expansion of irrigated areas, the 
lowering of the water level where salt 
deposits have made the land useless, and 
the use of tractors to bring new land 
under the plow. 

Thus Pakistan has set out to create 4 
well-rounded economy from the ground 
up. In this task it is not bound by tradi- 
tion, nor is it burdened with old, worn- 
out equipment. It is thus in the enviable 
position of being able to profit by the 
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mistakes and experiences of others, to 
start where others have only begun to 
arrive. By calling upon the skills and 
advice of experts and by utilizing the 
equipment most exactly suited to con- 
ditions in Pakistan, the prospects for 
Pakistan's economic development are 
both bright and challenging. 


Pakistan’s Trade 


FROM THE TIME of its’ creation 
throughout 1948 and a part of 1949, 
Pakistan enjoyed a positive balance of 
trade—in total, with India, and with the 
dollar area. It soon became evident that 
India was Pakistan's best market and its 
most important supplier, and in this 
trade the overwhelming importance of 
raw jute was soon to become a matter of 
prime importance to both countries. 
The United Kingdom was the second 
most important country with which Pak- 
istan bought and sold; followed by the 
United States. A positive balance of 
trade with the United States placed Pak- 
istan among the few countries which 
Shared this distinction. 
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The Government was generous with 
import licenses during the early months, 
seeking to provide commodities unavail- 
able within the country and possibly to 
lend encouragement to Moslem mer- 
chants to come forward and fill the gap 
left by Hindu merchants who moved to 
India. The Government itself stood in 
need of many kinds of supplies, and the 
care of the immigrants made it necessary 
to import many things, including grain, 
owing to the poor crop following the 
migrations in the food-producing areas. 
Exports consisted of the items previously 
listed as products of the land, notably 
jute, tea, cotton, hides and skins, and 
wool, of which jute was by far the most 
important, and world demand for these 
products was such as to give Pakistan a 
ready market at good prices. 

Since September 1949, Pakistan's trade 
has undergone a drastic change. In that 
month other Commonwealth nations de- 
valued their currency in keeping with 
the devaluation of the British pound. 
Pakistan, however, did not devalue its 
currency, thus making the prices of its 
exports higher in terms of the currency 


of those countries which devalued, and 
reducing the cost in Pakistan rupees of 
imports purchased in these countries. 
Also as a result, Pakistan’s substantial 
imports of machinery and other goods 
from the United States have not appreci- 
ated in terms of Pakistan rupees, which 
fact is said to have influenced Pakistan’s 
decision. 

Inasmuch as India, which was Paki- 
stan’s best customer and primary sup- 
plier, had devalued its currency, the 
effect of this exchange disparity was 
most apparent in Indo-Pakistan trade. 
Although commercial banks in each 
country are free to deal in the rupees of 
both countries, actually they do not do 
so as the central banks do not support 
them. As a result, there is no means of 
financing trade and it has come to a 
virtual standstill. The end of this stale- 
mate is not yet, and the effect is clearly 
indicated by the low value of land trade 
for November and December (see table 
2), especially of exports, which primarily 
represents the falling off of raw-jute 
shipments to India. 

(Continued on p. 42) 











Loss of U. 5. 5. R. Source Offset by Gains in Other Areas 


U.S. Supplies of Strategic Manganese 
Show Upward Trend in 


Louts A. CASSARA 


METALS AND MINERALS BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


: AMERICAN supply position in 
manganese ore was greatly improved 
during 1949. Total imports rose from 
1,124,000 long: tons in 1948 to 1,379,000 
tons in 1949, an increase of nearly 23 
percent. This increase is significant in 
that the U. S. S. R., which supplied 
385,000 tons in 1948, or roughly 34 per- 
cent of the total for that year, accounted 
for only 73,000 tons in 1949. The virtual 
cessation of Russian manganese ship- 
ments was offset by an acceleration of 
imports from India, the Union of South 
Africa, and the Gold Coast. 

Because of the dwindling supplies of 
manganese in the preceding year, 1949 


was a critical period for the United States 
steel industry, which was faced with the 
serious prospect of curtailed steel pro- 
duction. Under present technology, the 
use of manganese, one of the most 
important strategic materials, is indis- 
pensable in the production of steel. 
The bulk of the world’s output is used 
in that industry in the making of ferro- 
manganese, the form in which manga- 
nese is usually added to steel. Manga- 
nese, when added to the furnace melt, 
acts not only as a scavenger to remove 
harmful sulfur but also as an alloying 
constituent to improve strength, tough- 
ness, and the ability of the steel to 
respond to heat treatment. 

Of the major steel-producing coun- 
tries, only Russia has within its national 
boundaries sufficient manganese ore to 
supply its needs. Although large quan- 
tities of low-grade manganiferous ores 
are found in the United States, this 
country is almost completely dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply to meet 
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Manganese being loaded at Durban, South Africa, for the U.S. A. 
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its domestic requirements for high-grade 
manganese ore. United States cop. 
sumption of all grades of manganese ore 
totaled 1,375,000 long tons in 1948. The 
continued availability of this strategic 
commodity is of paramount importance. 


Percent Distribution of United States Imports 
of Manganese Ore, by Country of Origin~— 
1948, 1949 


1948 1949 

Total 100.0 2 100.0 

India 16.7 27.3 
U. S.8.R 34.3 5.2 
Gold Coast 10.6 23.6 
Union of South Africa 17.3 24.3 
Brazil 11.4 9.6 
Cuba 9.7 3.9 
Chile 9 5 
Mexico 4.9 3.8 
Philippines 8 9 
Angola 2 5 
Belgian Congo 2 3 
French Morocco 1 


1,124,000 long tons 
1,379,000 long tons 


In 1948 United States imports of 
metallurgical-grade manganese were not 
sufficient to meet domestic requirements 
The continued high level of steel produc- 
tion, coupled with decreased supplies 
from abroad, caused a serious drain 
on industrial stocks. Imports from all 
major sources except the U. S. S. R 
dropped. India's transport difficulties— 
due to a shortage of locomotives, the loss 
of experienced railroad personnel, and 
the problems of railway reorganization— 
coupled with the unsettled political con- 
ditions that followed partition, hampered 
the movement of mined ore to port. A 
shortage of ore-carrying cars restricted 
shipments in the Union of South Africa. 
Production in the Gold Coast was at a 
high level, but most of its manganese 
went to the United Kingdom, Norway, 
and Canada. The lack of railway ca- 
pacity and the limited reserves at active 
deposits caused a decrease in Brazilian 
shipments. Cuban production, which 
had been at a high level during the war 
through the efforts of the United States 
Government's purchasing program, de- 
clined because of high labor costs, lack 
of adequate roads, and_ unfavorable 
prices. Although imports of manganese 
ore from the U. S. S. R. increased in 
1948, it became increasingly apparent 
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that a continued supply from this major 
source could not be assured. The prob- 
lem that faced the U. S. in 1949 was 
that of meeting its domestic require- 
ments for current consumption, the re- 
plenishing of industrial stocks, and the 
Government’s stock-pile needs in the face 
of the loss of our major source of supply. 

At the outset of 1949, when the impact 
of curtailed Russian shipments first be- 
gan to be felt, this country’s manganese 
supply position became more unfavor- 
able. Increases that had been expected 
from non-Russian sources did not ma- 
terialize. The annual rate of first-quar- 
ter imports of metallurgical manganese 
was 920,000 long tons—far below mini- 
mum requirements. 

Second-quarter receipts, although 
roughly 25 percent higher than for the 
preceding quarter, were not sufficiently 
high to warrant optimism. Imports for 
the first 6 months totaled 513,000 long 
tons—an annual rate slightly over a 
million tons. A continued rate of im- 
ports at this level would have entailed 
further drains on industrial reserves and 
no additions to the stock pile. 


From July onward, however, as in- 
creased imports from several major pro- 
ducing areas gained momentum, the 


supply prospects became more favorable. 
By the end of the third quarter, United 
States imports of manganese ore were at 
an annual rate of over 1,400,000 long tons. 

The gains that occurred during the 
third quarter continued to expand in 
subsequent months so that by the end 
of the year our imports of manganese 
ore were at an annual rate of nearly 
1,800,000 long tons. It is noteworthy 
that this flow of imports came primarily 
from sources that supplied less than 
700,000 tons in 1948. 

Imports of manganese ore by the 
United States in 1949 included 69,000 
tons of battery-grade ore and 1,310,000 
tons of metallurgical-grade ore. Most 
of the imports of battery-grade ore, used 

TABLE 1 


Vangane Se Ore 


1937 


Data include metallurgical-, battery 
? Imports for consumption; sut 
’ Less than 500 ton 
‘ Principally the Philippines, the 

Principally the Philippines, 


if 
sequent years, 


Netherlands Indies, 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, U.S 


May 1, 1950 





Imported Into the 


Is 


, and chemical-grade ores, containing 


general imports. 


Work in progress at the Serro do Navio manganese deposits in Brazil. 


COURTESY U. 8. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Technicians of 


S. Geological Survey and of Brazil’s Departamento Nacional da Producao 


Mineral are shown cooperating in the study of the deposits. 


most extensively in the manufacture of 
dry-cell batteries in which the function 
of the manganese dioxide is that of a 
depolarizer, originated in the Gold Coast. 
The total value of United States imported 
manganese ore was $29,910,479. 

The pattern of United States trade 
in manganese has undergone several 
changes during the past decade. As a 
result of the large increase in U.S. 
steel production, this country’s share of 
total world manganese imports rose 
from 29 percent in 1937 to 66 percent 
in 1947. In the period preceding World 
War II, the greater portion of United 
States manganese imports came from 
Russia. Other major sources were Cuba, 
the Gold Coast, Brazil, and India. 

During the war, the United States 
doubled its imports of manganese over 
the prewar levels despite the fact that 
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and the Belgian Congo 
Angola, and the Belgian Congo. 


Department of Commerce. 


there were no imports from Russia. In- 
creases in imports from Brazil, India, 
and Cuba offset the loss of Russian ship- 
ments. Although Gold Coast produc- 
tion was high, most of the ore mined was 
channeled to the United Kingdom to 
support that nation’s industrial mobili- 
zation. A significant development of 
this period was the beginning of man- 
ganese trade between the Union of South 
Africa and the United States. Imports 
from this source, which were negligible 
in 1939, rose to 238,000 tons in 1940. 
Throughout the war years, most of the 
manganese mined in the Union of South 
Africa was shipped to this country.- To- 
day the Union is the second most impor- 
tant source of supply for the United 
States. 

Manganese requirements remained 
high in the postwar period and were 
met, despite decreased imports from 
Cuba and Brazil, by the resumption of 
manganese trade with the U. S. S. R. 
in 1945 when the Black Sea was first 
opened to shipping. Imports from this 
source steadily increased through 1948 
while imports from most of the other 
major sources decreased. By the end 
of 1949, however, imports from the U. S. 
S. R. dropped sharply, and the major 
sources of supply for the United States 
were, in order of importance, India, the 
Union of South Africa, and the Gold 
Coast. 

A statement of United States imports 
of manganese by country of origin, 1937- 
1949, is shown in table 1. 

The situation in the major producing 
areas showed a marked improvement 
in 1949 over 1948. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 
The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland . 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil. 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, anq 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- United States represent general imports 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the yika, Thailand, Jordan, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria 
respective periods. In the case of certain Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada 
countries (indicated in the table with an States include reexports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands 
value exchange rates announced by the ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
International Monetary Fund. land, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and All data, monthly and annual, are prelim. 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Turkey, domestic merchandise only. inary and subject to revision 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 
1949 1950 Annual January -Septemb« 
Country 
»} yril yr Jul l ust Sep Octo No Dx Janu Febru 44s 4u G4s { 
March April May Jun July Augu tember, ber vember cember ary ar ‘ ‘ ‘ 194 
EXPORTS @ 
North America: 
eae 216.8 237.8 255. 1 41.3 251. 7 228. 4 44. ¢ 2t 259. € a) » O75. 4 », 158. 2 2, 14 
Costa Rica....--- : 4.5 2.6 l 21.7 1.9 | £6;7 s1.8 0.4 25. 3 4.2 
ee aan m.4 49.4 40 44.4 ‘ 17.9 47.9 70¥.¥ 2.5 475.3 
Dominican Republic--_-- 12.1 10.3 7.9 5 2.7 t 2 4 ’ K2. 3 73.7 68.8 59.6 
Guatemala 4. ___ cee 25.6 24.0 3.7 8 l 2. & A). 2 1.9 &.8 0.8 
ti @.a ee L 4.0 2.6 2.5 2.9 2.( 19 1.7 ; 0.9 0 24 
Honduras *-- _- #19 
Jamaica___.___. : 45.9 
es es 39.3 33.8 47.1 41.3 | *30.5 *30.4 8.8 43 14.5 6.3 4 178. 165.0 fit r 34 
Newfoundland ----- ; . 15.0 
Nicaragua _---- : 3.5 2.1 2.0 2.8 2.0 2.6 L2 26. 7 15.0 19.2 
Panama, Republic of. _- ia . v 1.0 10.4 7.8 ) 
E] Salvador §___._._ 10.3 1.4 3.3 4.5 3 2 1.0 15.6 55. 0 iS. 4 7 
Trinidad and Tobago 107 
United States °_- 1,177.1 |1,165.8 1,092.2 1,103.9 | 898.9 879. ¢ 905. 7 SA) 836. 1 942.9 743.¢ 770. 12,653.1 12,000.2] 9, 489.3 9, 370.9 
South America: 
Argentina * “ : 1, 639.0 138. 8 
Bolivia. -- ; : 112.8 ; } 
Brazil #___ - 71.5 63.7 78. 4 R2.7 5. 2 109.7 115 19.9 125.4 104.0 6 1173.8 1 090.3 861.8 761.4 
Chile ¢____- ; 36. 2 27.2 29 40. 3 0. 7 16.5 23. 2 3. 2 15.2 15.3 9 m0 0.7 Bo 
Colombia ? * 225.9 22.9 Y 29. 1 9 28. 2 30. 6 1 8. 2 f my] ¢ 0 03. 0 237 
Ecuador - ss 1.4 92.0 24.8 
Paraguay m a 2k. 2 
Peru ¢_- : 11.3 10.5 13.9 10.7 12.4 16. 1 15.1 13.8 16.0 62.4 119.7 112 ) 
Surinam . 14.¢ . 
Uruguay *. 11.3 13.0 12.5 14.0 19.8 23. ¢ 20. 1 11.9 8.7 79. ( 137. 6 ] 
Venezuela os i 274.3 276.6 282 47.8 RG 7 xs RY 2 ¢ hi { ] | " & 2 6y 
Europe: 
Austria 28.7 | 25.8 29.1 28.9 25. 4 22.1 25.4 2 2 19. 0 m4 1 131.1 231.4 
Belgium-Luxe mbourg* 172.9 159. 2 163.7 167.4 161.1 138. 0 142.0) 116.7 113.4 126. 8 133.2 1 GRR. 1 754.7 1992 9 1, 392.8 
Czechoslovakia '2 *. 72 69.9 70.9 78.6 62.9 51.6 62.9 Hy Hs. 2 xO Ff rach xe 0 1u ¢ 7h, 
Denmark._-- 7.6 51.7 63.3 0.3 49.3 63.2 63.8 0.9 44 AY ¢ 10.4 60. ( 671.9 105.4 1 
Finland 28.7 29.7 30. 2 34.5 37.9 4.4 4 2 4 29 Is 8.2 41s 12.4 20f M2 
France 237.3 258. 0) 242.4 | 235.1 223. 5 210. 1 21 "M). | 203. ¢ 2285. € 1! 244.4 O52. t 2, 709. 2 169.0 2, 079.9 
Germany (Western 86.9 | 1382.1 $94.2 | 384.8 00.0 RR 2 93. 1 gO, 9 87.9 115.0 2.0 1. 123.0 04.0 760 
Greece eae 16.8 14.6 11.3 fe! 0 3.7 5. 6 27.9 | 210.2) 221.0 a0. 0 2114.9 65. 2 OY. 9 
Hungary nae 163.4 67.0 
Iceland. 3.4 5.9 4.1 2. 5 2.2 4:2 3.5 ' 3. 8 2.4 1.9 2.7 60.8 40.5 15.7 | 
Ireland 20. 4 18.3 19.7 19. ¢ 18. 4 Is 21.7 15.1 18. 4 18. J 24 198. 8 6.7 169. ¢ 
Italy 101.1 86.9 94.8 93.9 103.0 90.9 | 76. 2 SF OR. 1. O87. ¢ 1. 106 21.0 £3 
Netherlands '° 106. 6 96. 5 102.9 117.6 107.1 111. ¢ 120.0 99. 2 104.9 114.0 104. ( OO 1, 29: 68d 974.4 
Norway* 44.5 42.0 33. 4 15.0 x0, 2 26. 3 x), 22.9 27.6 27.0 on 4 415.0 I&7. 6 102. 6 310.2 
Portugal : 12.0 3.6 13.8 12.3 13.9 15. 5 12.8 13.8 15. § 14.7 10.9 172.7 155.8 127.2 99.0) 
Spain_.--- 36. 5 37.1 37.2 27.3 21. 5 24.6 28. 6 22. 6 1.8 40.7 5. 3 381.8 2h6. 9 28h 
Sweden - 80.3 85. 3 100.7 102.9 91.9 91.8 110.7 ti. 79. 5 13.4 82.9 1, 106. 0 1, 087.1 if 827.9 | 
Switzerland 67.8 63. 2 62.9 67.2 67.8 60. 2 74.0 67.3 72.9 83. 1 * 67.1 4.4 802. 3 807, 8 4. I 584 
Turkey* ; me 27.3 20.7 21.6 13.7 10.8 11.5 13.2 25.1 $2.0) 16.6 196. 7 247.7 105. 7 1M. () 
United Kingdom 4__ 668.4 ' 576.1 ' 632.8) 594.5 SRS. 2 69. ¢ RE. f 451.7 ' 465.7 143.9 | 508.7 10.9 6,635.4 ' 6,829.31 4,821.8 | 75,4680 | 
Footnotes at end of table. ' 
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Country 


| March 
i 
Exports * —-Continued 
Asia: 
Burma* 19.1 
Ceylon '* 29 9 
China "7 
French Indochina r4.3 
Hong Kong '* 14.6 
India 07.1 
Pakistan *! 2947 
Indonesia ® ** 39 9 
Iran 
Iraq ? 22 4] 
Japan 15.8 
Jordan 
Korea - 
Malaya *4 61.0 
Israel g 9 
Philippines, Republic of oF | 
(Thailand (Siam) ? 97.9 
Oceania 
Australia '** 156.3 
Fiji 14 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
, China ’ New Zealand 6° 
{rics 
Ireland A _ 
n, Phil- Anglo-Egyptian Sudat 14 
m, and Angola 
Belgian Congo x 3 
mports pear 23. 3 
Austria French Mor . 
Canada Gamb ie ; 
iold Coa a 7 
“inland ~ pone + 
erlands Liberia 
Ts Mauritiu 
cerland “meena - 
rts for eae he 
Northern Rhod 117 
j N vasaland 14 
prelim- wag: pot 14 
} uthern Rhode 4 g 9 
Panganyika ¢ 
Ugand 10.4 
| . Africa { 
ptembe 
IM 
1949 F N Ame! 
Bermuda 
{ & 
16.2 
‘4 
2, 146 
1753 
50.6 
40.8 9 
w4t } 7 ee 
; 4 
4 
7 “e 
ON 
9, 371 Color : . 
Keuador > 
Paraguay 
! Peru 4 4 
761.4 Surinan 
235, 9 Uruguay Ww 
27 Venezuela ‘ 
Europe 
Austria 1 4 
112 ) Belgium-Luxemboure* $2 2 
Czechoslovakia !'? * 64 
lf Denmark gr p 
OY Finland se 
France oR9 
231.4 (rermany (Wester ISL} 
1, 392.8 Greece oe 
Bv8. Hungary 
51.9 Iceland ee 
22 Ireland '' 19.9 
2. a7Y. Italy + $ 
769. Netherland 179.3 
6u.4 Norway* : io o 
Portugal 0.7 
1.2 Spain 8 
164 Sweden ace 
837.7 Switzerland Sh 
974.4 lurkey® ~ 
310.2 United Kingdom 4 "an 
99. ( Asia 
286, 7 Burma* e+ 
827 r Ceylon .- 
584. 6 China '4 44 
154.0) French Indochina i74 
r 5, 468. i Hong Kong 18 45 * s7.¢ 
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r6.6 


104. 1 
230.6 
15.6 


r16.6 
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May 


ZS 


~-rer 
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7 Sep- 
| June Aug 
| June July |August tember 
9.1 
28. 3 28.3 20. 2 22. 7 
r5.9 °§.2 4.0 r 6.6 
41.3 49.1 49.2 56.6 
89.3 903.8 105.0 104.7 
217.9 12.3 215.3 215.7 
49.3 35.8 53. 7 47.4 
22.8 29.5 23.9 829 
43.3 16.8 40.5 40.8 
.6 6 8 hee 
Fa 59.0 65.3 60.3 
1.0 9 1.0 1.3 
25. | 32.2 18.6 i Pe i 
° 21.8 17.3 19. 7 21.0 


1949 


s 
52. 2 41.4 
2 20. 4 29.5 711.1 ». 6 
18.6 22 24.2 21.4 
2.3 9,2 27.4 20, 8 
13.0 10.9 2 7 
2 () 9 » | 1.7 
] 
15. 7 16.9 15.9 12.8 
af, 2 H 10). 8 15.0 
24 1) 7 211.0 OM) 
3429 6 2 
th Q 2.6 4 4 
6 { 97 
6.9 6 ( 48 
0 28 19 9 
s l 2.2 m9 
2 0 1.4 1 ¢ 
29 ) 
#0 156.4 1 ) 8 
BY, 2 00.5 78.8 109. 6 
20.8 26. 4 24. ¢ 24.3 
1.6 23. ¢ 217. ¢ 218. 5 
14.0 16.8 OO 14.9 
16.0 14. ¢ 16.8 12.8 
62.4 55. 7 v1. 7 18.7 
40 39. 2 49.0 ‘46.4 1 AS. 0 
152.7 143.4 146. 7 146, 2 
86.6 71.7 AQ. 1 59.7 
73.8 63. 2 ! 19.0 
4.0 A. 1 10 20.8 
202.4 248. 2 241 274.1 
196.6 161. 2 210.0 150. 5 
4.4 6.8 4.9 24.9 
Q 4.9 4.4 1.8 
10. 6 41.9 6. 7 43.5 
138.3 151.38 126.4 107.3 
166.6 154.6 147.1 153.9 
57.6 5. 8 1 Wd 6 
2.6 27.1 23. 4 14. 1 
16.4 42.1 9. 9 15.8 
92.8 So. 0 M5. § 101.3 
70.9 65.0 65.0 68. 1 
26.8 23.4 23.6 x. | 
812.9 751.3 S06, 2 729.7 
10.4 
23.9 24.4 c2. I 20. 1 
20.7 22. 1 27.3 22. 2 
52.4 48. 2 57.8 67 


Octo- No- 
ber vember 
19.5 21.7 
3.1 
36.0 41.3 

275.0 | 2108.7 
29.9 64.0 
30.7 40.3 

1.6 1.1] 
48. 1 19.5 
13.3 

100.7 117.4 
21.5 17.2 
9 6.3 


1 8.6 
r 15.7 
4 
0 216.8 
; 44.2 
3 5.4 

5.1 
1 | 593.7 
) &7 0 
9 24.1 
” 20.0 
4 v.49 
7 20.1 
8 14.1 
2 | 4148 
Q 141.3 
7 57.8 
1 Mv 
0 20.4 
Q 215.8 
( 169.0 
2 aty v 
, 4.7 
1 8 
3 110.4 
Ss 49,2 
1 27.3 
l 22. 4 
y 76.1 
6 74.5 
0 $2.2 
l 2.9 
0 17.5 
5 

47.1 


De- 
cember 


48.9 
2108.3 | 


116.3 


H05, 1 


1950 
Janu- | Febru- 
ary ary 
299.1 

39.5 
£3 

117.6 

191.8 181.2 
2.7 4 


36.1 
622.7 98. 7 
139. 2 
67.8 
RD 26. 5 
249.3 276.0 
> 1 2.6 
1.2 
153. 7 
63.0 
17.5 19.9 
77.9 
64. 6 63.4 
AH3.3 08. 6 





Annual # 


1948 | 


| 





28.3 
9.0 
6.4 

518.1 





1949 » 


528. 6 


260. 5 


60.4 
7138.0 
545, 2 
&.5 
28. 7 

2, 623. 8 2, 747.4 
42.3 

65.3 46.0 
68. 4 

§ 32.2 1.4 
635.6 
79.3 

528. 7 457.1 
24.1 
(4,5 

41.5 39.6 
111.3 

7. 123.8 6, 626. 3 
1, 517.0 
68.7 

1.12%0.6 1, 102. 6 

269. 3 293. 5 

335. 0 282. 5 
24.3 
167.7 
19.3 

1M), 4 184.2 

685, 4 668.9 

" 5901.5 

1, 790. 4 

988. 0 

805. 5 

404.3 

2 3, 124.7 

43 ‘ 3 2, 236. 7 

364.5 409.3 
167.0 

70.2 59. 4 

49, 4 479.3 

1, 498.9 1, 500. 5 

1, 854. 2 1,819.3 

746.1 640. 7 

416.1 351. 1 

72.2 455.3 

1, 374.0 1,101.0 

1, 167.8 885. 7 

274.9 200. 1 

8, 374. 5 8, 425. 4 





January-September 


1948 1949 » 
212.1 
224. 7 228.9 
139. 2 ° 
65. 6 54.5 
278. 6 402. 4 
2 975.3 2 808. 7 
2 222. 4 2 218.3 
284. 5 390. 8 
218.3 221.7 


152.0 


556. 0 

32.0 

249. 8 204. 9 
152 214.5 
1,182. 2 1, 258. 2 
5.7 7.2 


81.5 96. 8 


7498. 8 
435. 2 


193. 
391. ¢ 


w 


770.6 
7 73.1 
717.5 26. 5 
729 4 
90.9 97.5 
14.2 14.7 
6.2 
89. 0 101. 7 
102.9 
5 4 4 
1,913.7 2 063. 6 
30.7 7 23.2 
393.9 342.1 
46.7 32.5 
52.8 52.8 
24.1 24.7 


400 351.8 
711.0 15.8 
45.9 10. 5 
31.1 30.3 
5, 249. 4 4, 868. 5 
7 704.8 
20.8 
855. 1 853. 1 
197. 6 218. 4 
24.9 226. 9 
1.3 
127 131.9 


533. 4 133 
IS1.6 41 453.2 
1, 488. 9 1, 357.8 
SRS. 5 96. 0 
0, 5 643. 8 
345, 2 310.4 
» 488.0 
3 43 903. 7 1, 486. 7 
332.9 274. 6 
85.0 a 
50.0 45.9 
417 379. 6 


a 
= 
> OO GO te 


512.6 499.9 
285, 3 256. 5 
352. 9 367. 5 
1,027.4 872.4 
901.7 657. 2 
199. 6 210.3 
6, 221.4 6, 757.5 
53. 1 
229. 5 237.1 
264. 5 
119.0 17 
60. 6 482.9 
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1 104 ( 
tember ber vember cember iy iry AUS5 Avay 1948 1949 » 


ImPporTs’—Continued 


Asia—C ontinued 
India 1 166.2 | 156.0) 193.4 182.8) 171.7) 153.¢ 116.4 121.6 W. 2 74 76.8 1, 562 1,043, 2 


Pakistan ? 241.7) 238.7] 241.7) 2320] 235.9| 241 Ly i 23 355.9 "167.5 ha ' 
Indonesia 23 4 40. 2 53. 4 40.3 $5.4 53.8 13. 7 YU 27.9 20.4 35. 1 427. ny 1 toy t 
Tran = : 2547 145.9 an me ri 
Iraq 2 : 13.7 10.5 17.9 10.6 13.1 l 2179.4 140, 2 2 

Japan 48 R85 74.7 06. 9 105.9 r 87.0 ah 1 Abe piace r 61.5 r 50.6 46,8 69, 2 682.6 1 ual 113.9 


Jordan. -. ; 49 42 te 324 
Korea es 15.6 18. 6 14.9 9 1 g.9 6.7 6.2 13.1 91 5] fs "5.7 131.8 





Malaya 23______. 83.7 76.7 7TR.R 62 GO Ce oA | y mre nee er 104. 5 s 
Israel__- 27.1 21.4 33 «5 9 2 19 0 ¢ , os 14.1 638.7 . 
Philippines, Republic of 69.1 41.9 45.7 19 6.8 7 hae Oo ) 4 441.0) T 
Thailand (Siam) 2 ---| 290.5 | -90.8) ©23.3 r16.9 17.8 18 | 1729 aa W1.2 

Oceania : . ; 7 122 9 174. ( 
Australia ' : 121.0 106.7 124.3 117.7 113.1 119.2 132 137.1 g9. 9 09.8 0 ¢ 1 334 | : e 
Fiji 35 1.9 1.9 29 92 A E ste : ( 119 1, 057.0 | E 
French Oceania : F 





New Caledonia » 

New Zealand 39.0 31.4 10. 4 40 ) é 
Africa “. 6 

Algeria* { 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 29.3 29.7 7.1 ae 5.7 8.1 & r 0 : ~ 
Angola___ 22 7 , = ( ° > 
Belgian Congo 19.8 19.0 ”. 1 7.9 19.6 10 ¢ 9 ” a4 17 
Egypt 68.4 66. 2 5R 3 5G 7 42 | 66 4 in 4 “g- 176.9 
French Morocco* Fithe ot. 4 IT 8 


Gambia 
Gold Coast ' . 14.5 12. 5 

Kenya 5 13.9 ] 
Liberia s 
Mauritius* 

Mozambique 9.7 5.6 5.5 5.8 
Nigeria = 20.3 

Northern Rhodesia 6.2 6.5 6.9 7. ¢ ff 7.4 ‘ { ‘ ‘ f ! 











Nyasaland 1.5 21 2.2 { ; l ! 1‘ 
Sierra Leone 1.6 1.8 2 0 2 ‘ : 7 | 
Southern Rhodesia 17.4 15.5 18.5 Is 16.8 } { 1s s 
Tanganyika = &.9 10. 1 7 . . 
Tunisia* g I 
Uganda 1.3 8 , 9 55 G 
Union of South Africa 109. 5 110. 4 106. 3 14 1] 17 66. 7 f ‘ 
Zanzibar 2 s 7 ‘ } } / { ' ‘ : 
- ] 
in of Statistics. United Nations, April 1950 I u g bu ind sp I 
3 Excluding ary gold and silver. Excluding trade of Egypt th Ar | 
4 Including monetary gold and silver Inclu g trade of bot Ker 1 { 
$ Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated Including sp g 
6 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated I ling g bu r 


’ January-June Commercial imports 01 pate } 











§ Including gold, sil , and specie. Figures ir ie commer ERI 
s inchading civil Ad ted ‘ ide ¢h 1 
10 Data cove e port of Guayaquil nivy I I il imports fror ther : 
! Excluding ¢ Russian contr Based on off foreign-tr tatist fleur not e Art 
2 Excluding U milar shipment tock nd propert f t I r h Ger 
. ‘ i ’ 4 ' ,* ’ . I ’ 
13 Bizonal area or Tes inno’ ; - a ; 
“4 Excluding b 1 specie erted te thi DD r 1948 « wa : tnft 
18 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamond , and parcel | t ey for other , ‘ . . 
a Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ store Exelu g gold and t id I RRA ECA - 
17 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange valu f the Chinese S Including G rnment-sponsore 7 
National dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect ; raté t “ y i . | Cr : 
- ! 1a I lal i I 1 4 \ } 
which business wa tH Riak wet : 
§ Excluding gol norts 1 ’ to$ 
i l z I i 4 J ss 
§ Exelu ent tore * For 1948 ] ¢ r ; 
2 Fiscal ng. Beginning Augu 47, exch procur i Gover riat a 
Pakistan n tr J ( For M 
21 Sea-borne trade « n Goverr Fi ; ; , 
Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne 1 I i | ( 
s iin } r J I< her is 
2 4 zrinning Mar. 21 of preceding year mport the Egyptian Gover entand N. A.A. } 
%E g exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $309.900.000 a 2] G ' ' nate % ; a 
the Sox Mahie-Iran amounting to $1,300,000 | } ( ' rt } 
27 Excl ig bullion, specie, and line export f crude petroleu */ United s " } y r } 
7% Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by ncessionnairs 1 t Internat M tary Fund 
$1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. » (Jenera f } Except \y ’ -_ Bas f . Maurit 


2? Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 


30 Fiscal year ended June 30, 1949 Generall f Exceptior Canada, Cul Domir n Reput Nicara 





3t Including bullion; excluding specic Panan Philippine Northern R ! 1, Sout r I ‘ { n of t Afr ‘a, ' 
2 Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, 1 tary equipment, and United States, and Venezuela, t 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed fore including gold mined Prelir t 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks ar Revised 
included * Except as indicated, values are for the lar ul ‘ r, 4 e of year-end \ 
Includes Ruanda-Urundi, ijustments, they are not necessarily equ Fae 4 aes 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 


trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through December 
1949. 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 











The two general types—Cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by country 
of consignment if destination is not known. 
Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown, 
or manufactured. Countries with which av- 
erage exports in the recent periods amount to 
$50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an 

















totals but are not shown separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered immedi- 
ately upon arrival into merchandising or con- 
sumption channels plus commodities entered 
into bonded customs warehouses for storage. 
Imports for consumption are merchandise 











areas through the Armed Forces and ECA annual basis, and a few countries having entered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
and other aid and relief shipments are in- smaller trade, are shown separately. Gener- chandising or consumption channels plus 
cluded as well as commercial exports. Values ally, the countries that are less important in withdrawals from bonded customs warehouses 
are f. a. S., port of export. the trade are covered in continent and area for consumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1050 1049 1950 January-February 
1936-38 
Iter 2-month 
February] February March April August — October Novem Decem January bad 1040 1950 
: wr ber ber 
VA 
} (por id reexport f 
t u | 69, 976 11,048,605 1,1 10. 1, lt ( SY, O07 YO5, O74 850, 332 $36, O73 042, 853 743, 553 494,422 (2, 147, 818 1, 513, 529 
Or I t er ! 
Ex thous. of dol 61,447 11.033, 310 (1. 164,073 1,155, 997 872, 063 SO, 406 843, S39 R28, O86 934, O50 734, 577 487,504 2,125,382 | 1, 496, 024 
General por Os oat 0, OVI 632. 630 534, 296 10), 747 10, 704 SAY, 106 503, 604 605, OOS 622, 608 414, 516 (1, 156, 990 1, 221, 426 
I por I my i SS, 653 4, 757 624, 003 520), 903 513, O86 528, 887 561, 906 592, 542 595, 065 621, 755 410, 192 (1,133,674 1, 210, 408 
IN] 
Export { ted . I ! 
Value HSS " 2 124 17s 174 5s tis 346 340 383 301 100 430) 307 
Unit i 174 108 19) 1M) 1S2 Is2 178 178 179 179 100 195 178 
Quant { 177 22 2h) 249 106 202 194 191 214 168 100 224 173 
Import r¢ 
Value S 70 304 2) 258 274 284 XW) 303 100 276 205 
I ! 22 246 Zz Zt 218 22 219 216 218 220) 100) 256 221 
Qu { 129 11s 13] 114 1] 1] 125 134 134 138 100 117 133 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPOR INCLUDING 
REENPORT 
Northe I Amer 1 | 1, GSO 156, 701 166, 454 ISS, 489 160, 744 152, 508 147, OOO 150, 228 144, 987 128, 432 77, O10 105, 613 
Sou 1 \ U4 HO] 114. OOS 12 ry!) 1} ‘iM 106, 444 104. SQ7 104, 6SY 128. 440 118, 302 114, 681 45, O36 238, 81 
Sou \ 0, SSO 143, 950 152, 662 156, 162 112, 752 127, 058 97, 605 96, 633 110, 401 15, 682 318, 72! 
} yy 1 260, 11 SO, 550 424, bts 40), OT 280, 740 286, 450 277, 712 324, 487 207, 130 755, 918 
Asia 13s, 341 106, 852 214, 456 225, HOG 158, U4 170, 061 138, 844 178, 029 &, O90 405, 292 
Oyen 11. 660 ] 7s1 14, 2ut 15. O30 14.116 15. 042 10, 336 18, O90 ] OUS 34, 574 
Afi 1. 606 th $37 s, 1S2 7. 71 14.814 33, 878 47, 657 1.374 KX SO4 
\\ 1 
Canada La 
rador 10, U7t 156, 676 li, 444 18S, 474 169, 739 152, 209 146, 99 144, YS2 128, 450 76, GS2 305, 575 248, 406 
Americ I ISS, 751 241, 191 262, 3S 254, 28 204, 310 217, 400 100, 488 214, 270 106, 644 80, 768 22, 519 385, 395 
Me 4,32 13, 307 44, 146 14, 480 $1, 45¢ 0, 746 SSS 676 0, 244 13, 750 Kf, O31 73, 567 
(% \ kK 2, 03S ] Q2 22, 772 21, 242 0,452 24, 720 17, 397 21, 221 27, 203 7, 744 37, 780 0, 141 
HH 1,51 2, 812 2, Si 14 1110 2. l 1, 829 2, 326 2, 168 1, 460 932 Y, S64 2 977 
! | 4, 207 7,9 ti, W2 1, SOY 12, 72 8, 707 24, 943 8, 325 15, 922 4, 006 4. 966 27, 979 
Cu y. 4 34, 386 4, 1s ou 42 26, OL 0, 063 34, 777 2, 872 a8, 254 2, SOS 13,112 71.062 59, 844 
Arg ! 15, 624 ¥, 344 4, WOU 4, SOS 731 1} i) 10, $22 4, 419 &, 730 10, 751 13, 216 27, 544 26, 375 
Ks 1,420 234 H50 s 2, 519 2,674 2, 6 2, OS! 2, 238 1,4 824 8, 454 2, BR4 
bir 10. 46S 414. SUS 12. OW) 16. O19 25, 25 » GIS 14, 464 18, U15 18, 054 18, 672 9, O78 OH, 1 38, 140 
('} 6, 306 11,215 10, 153 14, 52 10, O71 12, 920 §, 952 0, 289 12, 608 6, 823 74 24, 425 13, 129 
C's } l ans l 154 10, SSS 10, 33¢ GW HH2 11 ts 11. 644 12. 456 16, 403 14, 261 5 ORS 32. 849 28 216 
Peru ! 247 SiH) Sh 8, 200 6, 304 6, 217 », WS7 5, O50 7,411 4, 187 2, 740 17, 27 Y, 434 
Urugua 2, 510 3, 111 4, 280) 4, Slt 1, WS 2, 360 2,314 2, 190 2, 970 2, 51 1, 488 6, 587 5, 024 
Ven lth O7Ft $5,178 10, 700) 54, Slt aS, 448 41,799 34, 287 33, 014 i, 763 30), 96 6, 822 96, 340 63, 041 
Nethe is A i 1 S4 7. 6S6 » 380 6. 402 6, 641 6, 172 4 951 10, 839 6, 311 4,472 5, O62 15, $14 9, 318 
I 
ERP countric total t l ] 4, TBS 367, 285 120), 88 47.016 978, 49 m™O SH] 188, 122 738, 737 503, 702 
Austria d 11, 096 15, 632 17, 032 13, 87 th, Tht 6, S47 556 29, 473 23, 66 
Belgium do 24, O16 21, 142 24, 178 26, 431 mm, 362 22, 485 12, 840 1), 883 44,777 
Denmark \c { 378 &. 274 12. 207 6. 469 023 4 FOO 6, 627 5 O14 16. 317 &, 422 
France do 9, O11 4, 927 61, 244 fh, TH2 22, S68 2F3, 853 29, 279 23,770 | 107,093 75, 971 
Crermany\ ce $2, 267 71, 366 77, 161 72, 542 63, 412 63, 59, 107 18, 636 154, 651 66, 235 
Crreece cle x, OOO 4,776 23, 348 16, 201 10, SS4 21 13, 969 1,114 1, 281 22, 9O1 
Italy | {2 343 5, 487 53. GSO) 54. 186 19, 139 A) OR 407 410, 784 92, 273 59, 866 
Netherland d 14, SY6 22, 995 34, 531 27,31 17, 176 27 18, 229 13, 528 44,319 40, 705 
Norwa aT », 149 7 11, 203 13. OSS 6, 261 7 4, 031 346 16, 239 10, 858 
Portugal d 1, 600 7, Slé 7, 482 2, 579 2 5, 109 1, 920 10, 818 3, RRS 
sweden i ® 4533 545 7.777 6, 563 s, 6, 154 9, 542 14, 784 14. 192 
Switzerland do 8, 24 ] 14, 385 12, 862 &, 925 4, 486 9, 610 1, 548 $5, 224 16, 816 
Purke do 8, G06 1, 006 9, 214 9, 317 11, 484 ] l 12, 593 1, 908 11, 678 20, 798 
United Kingd de 5, 6 0. 415 62, 24 61, 770 } 203 » 346 905 83, 194 112, 807 84. 963 
Spain aT 605 ), 233 ' 7,915 6, 712 1, 974 2, 60 2, 212 7, 145 7,149 
Footnotes at end of tabl 
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EXPORTS, 
RE ( 


EvroreE—Continued 


Eastern Europe, total 5___thous. 
Czechoslovakia 
aa 

Poland and Danzig 
U.8.8S.R 
Yugoslavia 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 


16) INCLUDING 
EXPORTS—Continued 


of do! 


.do 


do... 


do 
do 
do 


thous. of dol 


Eee 
Israel and Palestine 
Saudi Arabia 

Far East, total 
China 
India 
Pakistan 
Hong Kong 
Japan_. 
Korea 
Indonesia__. 
Philippines, Republic of 
Siam (Thailand 
Taiwan.__ 
Australia__ 
New Zealand 


AFRICA 
Algeria _ —_ 
French Morocece eases ; 
Western French Africa, total 
Belgian Cong ae 
Egypt 7 ss 
Liberia 
Wester! 
Union of Soutt 


thous 


British Africa, total 
Africa 


British Commonwealth* 
GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America_.tt 
Southern North America 
South America 
Europe 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Canada (incl 

rador ae 
American Republics, total 

Mexico 





Central American Republics 


tT ..e@ El Salvador 

Guatemala 
Cuba = 
Dominican Reput 
GW Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela___- 
Netherlands Antilles. 








EUROPE 


ERP « 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherland 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland. 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
Spain wees 
Eastern Europe, total 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
U 


S.8.R 


ountries, total 


Yugoslavia 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous 

Afghanistan 

Iran 

Kuwait 

Saudi Arabia 


Footnotes at end of table 





_do 
-do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
_do 
do 
do 
.do 
-do 
dk 
.do 


of dc 
do 
a 
1 
in 


of dc 
do 
do 


do 


UNITED 


1950 


February 


8, 474 
1, 844 


2 092 
635 
130 

2, 870 

22, 387 


1D 
S 
it 


> OO DO sim FO 2S 


2,479 
1. 976 
8,011 


1, S38 
a 

2, 160) 

6, 624 

SDD) 

8, 592 
246, 2 

89, 4] 3 

140, 924 

79. AM) 


8 4] 
4g 7 
125, 701 
219, 452 
22, 517 
23. 067 
11, O07 

258 
_ ROS 
1, 443 
18, 544 
2, S385 
4). GOS 
12, OS3 
8, 283 

42¢ 
) 302 
1] 823 
7,99 
=() TRO 
7 O11 
4,811 
1 OY 
1,102 
5 AAD 
2, 835 
2, 820) 
1, 125 
6. 130 
6, 597 
5, 670 
17, 767 
2, 261 
11, 467 
2,128 
2, 110 
4,575 
1, 697 
6, 936 

10. 

GSS 
>, 167 








STATES 


February 


ll, 
4, 


600 


520 


1, 943 


l, 


1, 





987 
176 


653 





R89 377 
110. 472 
] 1S 
2s. WUT 
105 l 
4 664 
6, 558 
8, 242 
4,297 
» 43 
695 
ll 
> 151 
, 451 
18, 552 
if 27 
2, 48 
6, 945 
QW, 821 
8. 497 
R2 757 
13 7 
847 
1,994 
1. 348 
TRS 
= ope 
1. 229 
& 529 
i, 711 
20, 55D 
2, 781 
= rig 
1,214 
1 “yy 
Lo 
» ore 
774 
10, GOS 
or 





TRADE 


Marct 


bt peed hed feed ed OF 


16S 
985 


RAG 


901 
, 149 








2) 


BY 


April 


st 


O10 


) SIS 


SSU 


COUNTRIES 


1949 


AND 


. Septem 
ape ber 
6, O4t 7, 833 
2, 873 1, 844 
1, 973 2 689 
757 2 
1S NM) 
657 2, 593 
OOS 34, 073 
7, 569 &. 410 
6, 254 Q 554 
8, 791 7, 161 
127, 67 137, 664 
OBS S20) 
13, 597 11, 027 
2, 982 19 
4, 949 l 55 








4 2. St 

4,177 

6.60 

28, 054 2, 82 

1, 931 (re 
2, 822 ] 

x) Ow 


Qe 
61 { 
s 
s ™ 
1) ‘ 1 
S 68 
1 29 Ts 
S . 
‘ x) 
2 i 2 
{ ) 
{ 
» SE 
) ( 
w44 " 
} 
. } 
ON 
‘ j 
i 
‘ 
"0 { 
KO4 ‘ 
tm 
' ] | 
* ” 1] 
] ta 
( 
"il 7 
mar 
7 »/ ‘ 
] ny 
Gi) ] 
) 797 ) 


AREAS 


October 


6, 486 
1, 666 
1. 345 
2, 306 

i) 


O64 


26, 42; 
6, 026 
S, GOS 


S13 
s. Wie 
2, Med 
4, OOS 
haa 
609 
1 59 
OS 
487 
ae) 
1. OF 
") 4 
2,4 
Iss 4 
au 
STS 
1 454 
2, 4 
; 
xs 
ss 
4 { 
j 
x 
} 
y. } 
é } 
~- (Ala 
; 
is 
} ” 
xs 
>i 
* 
ty 
li 
4 
+ 165 
x 
so 
; ‘ 
~4 
} 
”) 
» 7% 
1. GOS 
2 O59 
4 9] 
1, 302 
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1050 
1436-38 
2-month 
Novem Decem January | average 
ber her 
S, GO6 1 649 7 } 18, 494 
2 949 1. 768 1, ON7 > 468 
1, 745 1, 201 1, 10 1, 762 
1, 032 2, 89 2, 022 960 
21 122 l 8,112 
2, 46 2, 21¢ 1,141 OS 
0. 667 2 M33 ] A 408 
6. 308 231 34 1, 004 
10, 237 9 610 6, 040 432 
6, 729 44 2, 434 1A) 
ll f 160, 263 116, 41 2. 872 
, OM) 4(K) 292 
13, 192 13, 72 906 
4, 136 095 
l 12, 735 4, 440 2, 784 
24 9, 237 4, 238 10, HO8 
2. 4,524 2, 334 
4 12, O32 i olf 684 
11,42 1 O01 12, &&/ 
257 2, 548 aw 
4,145 e, bt 
S ] ()2 ht 
] 4, 32 " 14 
2, a USY sie ie 
SUS ] t l 5 Hts 
460 j 
rT , & ) . 
44 t “ 
' 
2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
261,45 22, ¥ 4 
- y 4 , 4 
RQ ¢ - sit) - 
‘ ? 4. 
j . . 
SO D4 ‘| % “ s 
iM 17% ' & 7h 
6. OS 9 { ~ 
) Ws 
| 
i 1, 224 2 
ome ‘ 
{ " 
284 wig ™ 
; s ‘ ‘“ 
tH ; ~ 
a 248 { inf 
a { 14 { 
y. 620 er ” 
6 SOM $44 s s4 S44 
; j st ; 
/ » } ba he . 
oy S "9 s is OF 
2, 45 "4 
( ] it ZK 
1. 972 str) 4, SOF 
mF he 9 34 
1. 76 " { 1184 
2, O49 2, O07 12s s] 
’ t tt b, abe 
s , 42 s 
si 7 1,419 s 
4, Uy ]\* a 
1, 384 12 
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January February 


1949 1950 
20, 940 15, 817 
5, 586 2, 931 
5, 849 3. 108 
4, 266 2 657 
62 143 


3, 020 


= 





» 852 39, 07 
13, 608 6, 798 
7, 001 14 739 
14, 821 6 
572, 335 2% 
22, 108 11, 596 
913 32 OR) 
6, 880 5 OF 
454 Y, 004 


r 
“ae 
* 





male 15, 908 
4 §E) 6, 944 
424 V4 
660 18, 18 
610 
41 2 4 
” 
} s4 ts 
1! fh, (if 
441 4, 40s 
200 h, U4 
t wy 
s 468 
Ole 2 1}, WS 
44 * 
iu ”) 7.8 
) 
4 4ni GR. RR 
1, 421 x 
; ‘ é 
{ 75, Om 
14 é 
104, Ot 44,7 
is &7D 40 77% 
s, WYN +4 
4, 40s oe 
2 419.4 
{ ‘ 
” ; 
j § 0K 
a) AHO } 
r 91. 9% 
‘ is 
7,4 
(ti 16,4 
} ist ] 
1 3S 
{ 
“ ‘ 
} 4 s 
{ ‘ 4 sv 
Hu 
‘ pa 
10S it 
Vw) a, Ne 
- 14, 97 
s 14,4 
} 11, 582 
15, 387 5 
4 1, 
| ( 23, 620 
$2 f, 02 
177 # 
1,870 7,01 
4 
172 19, 108 
106 4, 0 
1 SO 
ths 
t wu 











February 


1950 


15,817 


3195 
2, 657 

143 
4,01] 


39, 7 
6, 798 
14, 739 
6, 961 
235, 036 
11, 509 
32, 08) 
5, on 
19, 004 
OB, 13) 
6, 042 


36, 944 


4, 622 


18, 182 


| FAR 
6, 00) 
4, 408 


6, 94 
15, 468 


1}, WR 
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Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS —Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA Continued 


Far East, total thous, of dol 


British Malaya do 
Ceylon do 
China- - do 
India do 
Pakistan- do 
Japan do 
Indonesta do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (‘Thailand do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous of dol 
vow ) do 
= doe British Africa, total ' do 
Union of South Africa do 
British Commonwealth* do 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials thous. of dol 
~~ Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value : do 

Quantity do 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value : 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value_—_ - do 

Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs. thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do... 

Quantity do 


Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value Sa 
Quantity do 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value ; do 
Quantity do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Meat products and {thous. of lb 
edible fats '§ i\thous. of dol 


Dairy products and eggs '* do 
Grains and preparations do 
Wheat including fthous of bu 
wheat flour (thous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables | do 
Vegetable oils (expressed and 
oilseeds thous. of dol 
Tobacco, unmanu fthous. of Ib 


factured \thous of dol 
Cotton, raw, exclud- {bales 
ing linters \thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural exports, total do 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic rubber thous. of dol 
Textile and textile manufac- 
tures thous. of dol 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
f fthous. of sq. yd 
fabric bere an 


Piece good 


wholly OT! thous. of sq. yd 
chiefly o ‘thous. of dol. 
Synthetti« 
Coal fiber {thous. ofs. ton 
\ thous. of dol. 
Petroleum and products do 
Motor fuel and fthous. of bbl 
gasoline \thous. of dol 


fthous. of bbl 
\thous. of dol 
Iron and steel mill fthous. ofs. tons 


Lubricating oils 


products (thous. of dol 
Machinery, total '* : do 
Electrica] '8 » do 
Metal working !" do 
Other industrial !* do 
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thous. of dol 
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thous. of dol 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations thous. of dol 
Industrial chemicals and spe- 
clal tic thous, of dol 
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Construction Project at 
Air Base, Belgian Congo 


The Belgian Colonial Administration in- 
vites bids covering the supply and erection 
of metal hangars to cover 17,925 square 
meters at the Belgian military air base 
at Kamina, District of the Haut-Lomami, 
Province of Katanga, Belgian Congo. It is 
estimated that this phase of the development 
at Kamina will involve an expenditure of 
about 19,610,610 Belgian francs (about 
US$400,000 ) In conjunction with the fore- 
going, bids are also invited for the construc- 
tion of 72 houses for native workmen and 
50 houses for white personnel, involving an 
expenditure of about $800,000 

Specifications are on sale for 350 francs 
by the Direction des Travaux of the air base 
at Kamina, District of Haut-Lomami, Prov- 
ince of Katanga, Belgian Congo; the 
Sixiéme Direction Generale of the Govern- 
ment General at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo; 
and the Service des Approvisionnements of 
the Ministry of Colonies, 14 rue des Petits 
Carmes, Brussels, Belgium 

Bids will be accepted until May 17, 1950, 
by either of the two last-named offices. 


Potential Market for 
Windmills in India 


American manufacturers and suppliers of 
windmills are invited to quote on the supply 
and delivery of one windmill which the Bom- 
bay Government plans to install as an ex- 
perimental project at the College of Agri- 
culture in Poona. Four’ thousand five 
hundred (4,500) rupees (US$945) reportedly 
have been allocated to cover the purchase 
of the windmill on a 40-foot tower complete 
with pump and other accessories, and storage 
tank, as well as installation costs 

It is understood that the extent of poten- 
tial demand for American windmills in the 
area will be largely influenced by the suc- 
cess of the experimental installation. 

Quotations should be directed to the Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy, College of Agriculture, 
Poona 5, Bombay State, India. 


Materials for Bolivian 
Waterworks Project 


A public call for bids to supply materials 
for the waterworks of Santa Cruz, Bolivia, 
has been issued by the Direccion General de 
Hidraulica y Electricidad of the Ministry of 
Public Works. One set of specifications (in 
Spanish) is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

According to established procedure, bids 
must be submitted under sealed cover on 
legal tax-stamped paper and must be ac- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 


trade contacts. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 


Additional information 


concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 


undertaken with these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 


and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 


country and abroad. 


Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 


controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 


entering into correspondence with these firms. 


Detailed information on trading con- 


ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Inter- 


national Trade. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the erception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft: 74 

Alcoholic Beverages: 76. 

Artistic Objects: 8. 

Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and 
Parts: 7, 13, 33. 

Bamboo and Gourd Products: 53. 

Baskets: 25. 

Chemicals: 3, 20, 66, 70, 78, 84. 

Clocks: 17. 

Clothing and Accessories: 42, 48, 59. 

Construction and Planning: 77. 

Cotton, Gins and Mills: 80. 

Criminal Detection Equipment: 68. 

Cutlery: 15. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 76. 

Electric Signs and Advertising Equip- 
ment: 65. 

Electrical Equipment, 
Supplies: 49. 

Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 465, 
46, 66. 

Fibers (asbestos): 5. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 43, 44, 57, 64, 76. 

Gaming Supplies: 32, 67. 

Hardware: 2. 

Household Goods: 8, 48, 50, 54. 

Insecticides and Fungicides: 84. 

Jewelers’ Items: 50, 54. 

Laces: 24. 

Leather: 69. 

Luggage: 31. 

Machinery, Parts and Accessories: 1, 6, 35, 
38, 39, 56, 60, 71, 72, 75, 83, 85. 


Appliances, and 


Metals and Metal Products: 22, 78. 

Motion-Picture Equipment: 11. 

Musical Instruments and Parts: 18, 26, 34, 
54. 

Notions: 50. 

Novelties: 54. 

Optical Goods: 29, 54. 

Paints: 28. 

Paper and Paper Products: 16, 73. 

Printers’ Supplies: 52. 

Religious Articles: 13, 54. 

Road Danger Lanterns: 10. 

Rope: 51. 

Rubber Goods: 54. 

Sanitary Products: 9, 50. 

Scientific and Technical Instruments: 61. 

Seed: 27. 

Shoe Findings: 69. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 54. 

Sporting Goods: 30, 36, 50, 54, 55. 

Stationery Goods: 54. 

Technical Information 
ments; 78, 84, 85. 

Textiles: 14, 19, 47, 82. 

Tiles: 23. 

Toilet Goods: 41, 76. 

Tools (hand and machine) and Acces- 
sories: 35, 62. 

Toys: 50. 

Wigs (theatrical): 21. 

Woodenware: 63. 

X-Ray Apparatus (industrial): 58. 

Yarns: 37. 
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companied by a Bolivian bank deposit 
certificate covering 5 percent of the total 
value of the bid, as a guaranty. 

Bids may be submitted until June 21, 1950, 
to the Direccion General de Hidraulica y 
Electricidad, Edificio “La Urbana,” La Paz, 
Bolivia. 


Market for White Rum 
Sought in United States 


A sugar factory in Grenada, British West 
Indies, seeks a United States market for 
white rum put up in steel barrels containing 
45-50 liquid imperial gallons at a strength 
of about 65 percent over-proof. About 15,000 
proof gallons will be available for export. 

Price information may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and full details from E. Gittens- 
Knight, Controller of Supplies, at the Control 
Office, St. George’s Grenada, British West 
Indies. 


Opportunities for Sale of 
Equipment in Mexico 


Lighting equipment, loudspeakers, and 
broadcasting systems for reporting facilities 
in connection with a new football stadium 
under construction at the Monterrey In- 
stituto Technoldgico, in Monterrey, Mexico, 
will be purchased in the United States, states 
a report from the United States Consulate 
at Monterrey. 

Interested United States manufacturers 
and suppliers are invited to communicate 
with the Patronato Pro-Estadio, Instituto 
Tecnologico y de Estudios Superiores de 
Monterrey, Monterrey, Mexico, sending liter- 
ature, catalogs, and other pertinent data. 


Egypt Invites Bids To 
Erect Mint in Cairo 


Bids and specifications are invited by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try covering the “Royal Cairo Mint Scheme,” 
which calls for the supply and erection of 
a mint and training of Egyptian staff for its 
operation. The mint is to produce gold, 
silver, nickel alloy, and bronze or copper 
coins, in the following quantities, annually 
(based on 300 working days): 1,500,000 silver 
pieces, 20,000,000 nickel pieces, 5,000,000 
bronze pieces, and 500,000 gold pieces. 

Bidders may submit offers in any form 
they desire, provided that such offers are 
fully detailed and itemized, and all bids must 
be in Egyptian pounds. 

Offers will be accepted until September 5, 
1950, and should be irrevocable for a period 
of 90 days thereafter, or until December 4, 
1950. 

Copies of the bid invitation are obtain- 
able from the Commercial Counselor, Egyp- 
tian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Victorian & Interstate Air- 
ways Limited (aircraft manufacturers and 
operators, manufacturer of structural pan- 
els), 93 William Street, Melbourne, C. 1, 
Victoria, is interested in obtaining modern 
equipment for the production of asbestos ce- 
ment sheets, or some similar weather-resist- 
ing material. Firm states it is prepared to 
negotiate for rights to manufacture in Aus- 
tralia, and, if necessary, to send a representa- 
tive to the United States to study the process. 
Further information is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Turkey—Nebi Gunay (locksmith), 8, 
1673 Sokak, Karsiyaka, Izmir, desires to con- 
tact an American manufacturer who may be 
interested in a combination padlock, pur- 
chase of which may be made against payment 
of cash for the Turkish license which he 
possesses. A photograph of the padlock may 
be obtained, on a loan basis, from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Belgium—Compagnie Générale des As- 
phaltes, Porphyres & Goudrons (ASPHALT- 
CO), (manufacturer), 1, Place Maurice De 
Moor, Brussels, wishes to export carbosal 
(carbolineum), used as an insecticide and 
anticryptogamic agent. 

4. Belgium—Industrie Générale de Con- 
serves “AKI"’, S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 
36, rue Robert Mols, Antwerp, desires to ex- 
port high-quality canned vegetables in cans 
of 28 ounces or 14 ounces net. Further in- 
formation including price list obtainable 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

5. Cyprus—George P. Pelendrides (export 
agent), No. 2, Aristoteles Street, Nicosia, of- 
fers to export 500 short tons of asbestos fiber, 
grade H. SH. (Hard Shorts), packed in new 
bags of 100 pounds. Firm states this grade 
corresponds to asbestos fiber, 6 D, Canadian 
Standard specification. 

6. England—Associated Steels & Tools 
Company Ltd. (manufacturer), Sedgley 
Street, Wolverhampton, Staffs., seeks markets 
for high grade precision machinery, for grind- 
ing convex and concave lenses and auxiliary 
equipment. 

7. England—Barkers (Chingford) Limited 
(manufacturer), 5 Hall Lane, South Ching- 
ford, London, E. 4, offers to export light- 
weight bicycles and bicycle frames of high 
quality. Leaflet and photograph available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

8. England—‘‘Dante”’ Creations (manufac- 
turer), 3 Chafen Road, Bitterne Manor, 
Southhampton, Hants., is interested in ex- 
porting hand paintings on glassware, made 
into ash trays, pictures, book ends, open 
stand pictures, tea or coffee trays, and ciga- 
rette boxes. Firm states the paintings are 
basically three-dimensional, and is an old 
craft popular at various times in Continental 
countries, particularly France. The name 
“DANTE” is used as a trade name only in 
the United Kingdom. Further information 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Fisher & Ludlow Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Kingsbury Road, Birmingham 24, 
wishes to export stainless steel kitchen sinks 
and porcelain enamedel steel lavatory basins 
Illustrated literature and price lists may be 
obtained, upon request, from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England — Uniproducts (Manchester) 
Ltd. (manufacturers, export merchants, and 
wholesale distributors), 142 Bolton Road, 
Pendleton, Salford, 6, Lancashire, offers to 
export contractors’ road danger lanterns, 
stated to be an improved lantern of 22s gage 
sheet steel fitted with 3 or 4 lens and oil 
container and brass burner. [Illustrated lit- 
erature and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


11. England — The 
Supply Co. Ltd. (manufacturer and Bales 
agent), 46 Gerrard Street, London, Wi 
wishes to export complete motion-pictyy, 


Walturdaw Cinema 


equipment including rotary sound Units 
sound equipment, microphone lifts, projec. 
tors, and arc lamps. Literature is availabe 
on a loan basis from Commercial Inte}j;. 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. France—A. Argaud & Fils (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 14 rue de l’Aqueduc, 
Paris 10, wishes to export bicycle parts and 
accessories. 

13. France - xabriel Bachini (manufac. 
turer, exporter), 1 rue des Estrées, Lyon, 
Rhone, desires to export religious articles 
such as rosaries, medals, and statuettes. 

14. France—Tissage de Bourtzwiller (man. 
ufacturer, exporter), Case Postale 188, Muy. 
house, offers to export curtain matérials jp 
cotton marquisette and voile. 

15. France — Manufacture de Coutellerie 
Ets. Brossard-Dache (manufacturer, whole. 
saler, exporter), 8 rue Chabanne-Brossard, 
Thiers., is interested in exporting cutlery 

16. France—C. E. N. P. A., Sté. Centrale 
des Usines a Papiers (manufacturer, im. 
porter, exporter), 10 rue de Talleyrand, 
Paris, wishes to export illustrated seed en. 
velopes. 

17. France—Soc. Charvet-Delorme (manu- 
facturer, exporter), La Demi-Lune (Rhéne), 
offers to export clocks for watchmen. 

18. France—Ets. Charles Chedeville, Albert 
Lelandais & Cie. (manufacturer, exporter) 
16 Avenue Hoche, Paris 8, desires to export 
reeds, mouthpieces, and pads for musical 
instruments 

19. France Etablissements D. Ducarin 
(manufacturer, exporter), Comines (Nord), 
offers to export cotton and rayon brocades 
suitable for undergarments 

20. France—Societe des Engrais de Prod- 
uits Chimiques ( manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), 12 rue Auber, Paris 9, desires to 
export bone powder. 

21. France Jules Fabré (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Gaillac -s - Tarn 
(Tarn), is interested in exporting theatrical 
wigs 

22. France—Fabrique de Fer de Maubeuge 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), Louvroil (Nord), desires to export 
steel wheel bands for rolling stock 

23. France—Faiencerie de la Cdéte Basque 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Ave- 
nue de la Légion Techéque, Bayonne (Bas- 
ses-Pyrénées), wishes to export decorative 
tiles 

24. France-—-Etablissements F. Froideval & 
R. Desseilles (manufacturer, exporter), 126 
rue des Quatre Coins, Calais, offers to export 
laces 

25. France—Ets. J. Goldenberg (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer, wholesaler), 174 
rue du Temple, Paris 3, seeks United States 
markets for wicker baskets. 

26. France—Ets. Gonzales (manufacturer 
importer, exporter), 10 Avenue de la Di- 
vision Leclerc, Chatillon - sous - Bagneux 
(Seine), desires to export organs 

27. France—Ets. Raymond Gosset (im- 
porter, exporter, retailer, wholesaler), 13 Bd. 
Rabatau, Marseille, is interested in exporting 
seed. 

28. France—Leroux & Co. Societe e Re 
sponsabilite Limitee (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 36 rue 
de l’Abattoir, Hautmont (Nord), wishes to 
export oil paints 

29. France—Les Fréres Lissac (dealer in 
optical goods), 112 rue de Rivoli, Paris, de- 
sires to export “Amor” eyeglass frames, and 
“Solamor” sun glasses. 

30. France—Margou & Fils (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter, wholesaler), 148 Avenue 
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paumesnil, Paris 12, desires to export nylon 
fishing lines. 

31, France—Etablissements MAVEG 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer, whole- 
saler, retailer), Rue Violet Besancon, offers 
to export luggage, chests, and knapsacks. 

32, France—Meubles Arbey (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter), 80 Faubourg St.-Antoine, 
Paris 12, desires to export billiard equipment. 

33. France—A. &. L. Perrier & Dardanne 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer, ex- 
porter, agent), 11 rue Lacharriere, Paris, 
offers to export bicycle parts. 

34, France—Pianos Klein (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter, retailer), 29 rue Robes- 
pierre, Montreuil sur Seine, desires to export 
pianos. 

35. France—A. Picquenot & Fils (Ateliers 
de Construction Mecaniques), (manufac- 
turer), 40 rue Lelédier, Cherbourg (Manche), 
desires to export woodworking machines. 

36. France—M. S. Policar (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer, wholesaler), 48 Passage 
du Caire, Paris, offers to export “Bell” nylon 
fishing twine, and other fishing equipment. 

37. France—Aime Robin (exporter, agent), 
296 rue F.-Roosevelt, Tourcoing, offers to ex- 
port wool yarns. 

38. France—S. C. O. M. (Societe de Con- 
struction d’Outillage Mecanique), (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 8 rue des Gardinoux, 
Aubervilliers (Seine), offers to export ma- 
chines for stapling wooden crates. 

39. France—Sté. Surgérienne de Construc- 
tions Mécaniques (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter, retailer), 11 rue LaFayette, Paris, 
desires to export Diesel motors. 

40. France—Sté. Vechambre Fréres (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 1 
rue J. J. Rousseau, Asniéres, Seine, desires to 
export radio receivers 

41. France—Ets. Vibert (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 89 Av. Berthelot, Lyon, wishes to 
export “Petrole Hahn,” a hair lotion. 

42. Germany—S TRIW A—Fabrik fur 
Leder-, Pelz- und Sportbedleidung G. m. b. H 
(importer of leather, manufacturer of leather 
wearing apparel and fur goods), 16 Bam- 
berger Strasse, Lichtenfels/Bavaria, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for leather wearing 
apparel 

43. Greece—Christos Kaoukis (processor 
and exporter), Tragano (Elias), wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agents in all States except 
New York for green peppers in brine. Firm 
states it can export up to 50,000 pounds per 
shipment. It is reported that firm is familiar 
with U.S. standard grades and specifications, 
and is now exporting peppers to the United 
States. Further instructions would be ap- 
preciated, however, regarding packing and 
shipping requirements that the buyer might 
find appropriate. Quotations available from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

44. Greece—Pasqua Bros. (exporters of 
fruits), (no street address given), Patras, de- 
sires to export dried figs as follows: String 
figs of 5 to 20 ounces per string; layer figs 
in packs of 4, 6, or 8 ounces, wrapped in 
cellophane. Quality: American grade, which 
is the top grade exported exclusively to the 
United States. Quantity: Up to 100 metric 
tons per shipment. Further information is 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

45. Greece—S. Perlegos (export merchant), 
55 Corinthou Street, Patras, is interested in 
exporting edible olive oil produced from olives 
grown in the Peloponnesus. Quality: Acid- 
ity 2 to 3 degrees, which may be further re- 
fined by the shipper to 1 or even to 0 degrees. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S$ 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. 6. 
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46. Greece—Const. G. Vezos (export mer- 
chant), 8 Patreos Street, Patras, desires to 
export edible olive oil produced from olives 
grown in the Peloponnesus. Quantity: 
30,000 pounds of oil per shipment. Quality: 
Acidity 2 to 3 degrees, which may be re- 
duced to 1 or 0 degrees. Firm is also inter- 
ested in obtaining representatives in the 
United States. Further information is avail- 
able from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

47. India—Webbing and Belting Factory, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Nicholson Road, Delhi 
(factory at Ghaziabad, India), offers to ex- 
port up to 2,500 yards each day of hand- 
loom cotton fabrics. Samples and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Italy—“‘Creazioni Giemme” di Gaetano 
Mario (manufacturers), 2 Piazza Fanti, Citta’ 
di Castello (Perugia), wishes to export and 
seeks agent for plain and figured wool scarfs, 
mufflers, shawls, rugs, and blankets for 
children’s beds, made on hand-operated 
looms by skilled artisans. Quality: Com- 
mercial and high-grade goods of exclusive 
design. Quantity: Approximately 30,000 
pieces annually. 

49. Japan—Hirose Radio & Electric Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters, and importers), 
9, Nichome, Nakacho, Kanda, Tokyo, offers 
to export all kinds of miniature electric bulbs 
and bulbs for automobiles and Christmas 
decorations. 

50. Japan—-Japan Metalware Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers, exporters), No. 
17, 3-chome, Nakaokachimachi, Taito-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export watch straps and 
bracelets (leather or metal), cigarette cases 
and lighters, antimony wares, sewing ma- 
chines and needles, hand sewing needles, 
thermos bottles, fishing tackle, chinaware, 
sanitary wares, toys. 

51. Japan—Konwal Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter), Mitsubishi Naka 4/3, 6, Marun- 
ouchi 3-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
introduce special-type silk ropes to whaling 
concerns 

52. Japan—Nanri Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers), 25, 3- 
chome, Sannomiya-cho, Kobe, wishes to con- 
tact printers or manufacturers of calendars 
interested in purchasing painted chip blind. 

53. Japan—The Nippon Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd. (exporters), 7, Shimoyamate-dori 3- 
chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, desires to export 
bamboo napkin rings and sponge gourd 
products 

54. Japan—Orient Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Izumo Bldg., 8-chome, 
Ginza, Tokyo, wishes to contact importers 
of cultured and imitation pearls, rosaries, 
tableware, “Butterfly” harmonicas, musical 
bores, smokers’ supplies, optical goods, wood- 
block prints, stationery, novelties, rubber 
goods, fishing nets and tackles. 

55. Japan—-Tanida-Kusu Shoten (manu- 
facturer, exporter), No. 12, 1-chome, Kanda- 
Sudacho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of fishing equipment, such as 
fishing poles, bamboo rods, fly and bait cast- 
ing (combination), hooks, nets, fishing 
baskets, flies, lures, twinkle sets, feather jigs, 
nylon or silk lines, steel wires and sinkers. 

56. Japan—Tokyo Weighing Machine Man- 
ufactory, Ltd., No. 87 Hisamoto, Kawasaki 
City, Kanagawa Prefecture, desires to export 
weighing machines, material testing ma- 
chines, dynamometers, and refrigerators. 

57. Mexico—Luis Moulun (exporter), Pat- 
ricio Sanz 1115, Mexico, D. F., is interested 
in exporting superior quality garlics. 

58. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Réntgen 
Apparatenfabriek (manufacturer), 69-70 
Van Leeuwenhoeksingel, Delft, seeks United 
States markets for industrial X-ray (diffrac- 


tion) apparatus. Firm is interested in 
obtaining an exclusive representative, pur- 
chasing for own account. [Illustrated bro- 
chure is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

59. Scotland—James Allan & Son, Ltd. 
(Manufacturer and exporter), 39-41 Watson 
Crescent, Edinburgh 11, desires to export 
high-grade men’s shoes and ladies’ sport 
shoes. 

60. Scotland—Watson, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters), 98 Laidlaw 
Street, Glasgow, C. 5, offers to export first- 
grade centrifugals for sugar and chemical 
industries, and hydro-eztractors for textile 
and laundry industries. 

61. Sweden—Handelsaktiebolaget Nemea 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), Skéldunga- 
gatan 1, Stockholm, has available for export 
$10,000 worth of drawing instruments (pre- 
cision sets and school sets) each month. 
Also, firm desires several selling agents each 
covering certain sections of the United 
States. Catalog available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

62. Sweden—Maskinaktiebolaget Karlebo 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), Box 360, 
or Kungsgatan 33, Stockholm, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agents in various sections of 
the United States for tools, machine tools, 
and accessories. Catalog and price lists 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

63. Sweden—Renstig & Dahl Tramanufak- 
tur (export merchant), Drottninggatan 20— 
22, Halsingborg, desires to export all kinds 
of turned woodenware, such as handles, reels, 
bobbins, coat hangers, wood wool, wood flour, 
and chair seats of plywood. Products stated 
to be of first-class Swedish quality. 


Export Opportunities 


64. Belgium—Emile Monteyne (importing 
agent), 150, Chaussée de Thourout, Ostende, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
dried fruits including apricots, raisins, and 
prunes. Quality desired for apricots and 
raisins: Apricots—blenheim slabs extra 
large, Santa Clara jumbo, blenheim slabs, 
blenheim ungraded; raisins—soda bleached; 
extra choice golden bleached Ultramyrne. 
Prices to be quoted f. o. b. Antwerp. 

65. Colombia—Hernando Bueno D., Cia. de 
Avisos Neon (manufacturer and retailer of 
neon signs, auto license plates, plaques, and 
sign equipment), Carrera 3, No. 8-53, Cali, 
seeks purchase quotations for assembly 
parts for electric signs and advertising 
equipment. 

66. Colombia—Jesus Salazar S. (Fabrica 
de Jabones La Flor y El Gato) (soap man- 
ufacturer), Carrera 9, No. 16-38, Pereira 
(Caldas), desires purchase quotations for 
caustic soda, gum resin, and oils suitable for 
soap manufacture. 

67. Colombia—Hector Tobon (Indusbillar), 
(manufacturer, importer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer of billiard parlor equipment), Calle 11, 
No. 9-55, Cali, seeks purchase quotations for 
billiard balls, felt cloth for billiard tables, 
and other billiard parlor equipment and 
supplies. 

68. India—The Standard Scientific Appara- 
tus & Chemical Suppliers (manufacturer and 
importer of scientific requirements), Ahlo- 
walia Buildings, Ambala Cantt., seeks quota- 
tions and catalogs from manufacturers of 
materials for the detection of criminals, such 
as equipment for detecting hand and foot 
prints, signatures, and thumb impressions. 

69. Japan—Miyasaki & Co., Ltd., (manu- 
facturer), #7, 1-chome, Maki-cho, Chuo-ku, 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Bolivia 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated March 27, 1950) 


Business was uncertain in March awaiting 
the outcome of Bolivian Cabinet study of 
plans for readjustment to the changed min- 
erals price and production situation. There 
were rumors that the Cabinet was consid- 
ering further modifications in the exchange- 
rate system, including perhaps abandonment 
of the 42 parity rate and use either of the 
two new rates (60 and 100 bolivianos to the 
dollar) established by the decrees of Feb- 
ruary 25 or of a single new rate. Other mat- 
ters dependent on this issue and also under 
study included the national budget, the 
foreign-exchange budget, the new schedule 
of imports, and a possible general wage in- 
crease. The volume of import operations 
continued small, as the Government kept 
issuances of licenses and exchange to a mini- 
mum. One point of commercial uncertainty 
was cleared up when a decree was published 
establishing that henceforth quotas of ex- 
change would be issued to importers for 
specific articles rather than in proportion 
to the importer’s capital. 

Increases in the cost of living and restric- 
tive Government measures made labor rest- 
less and brought on shows of labor strength 
However, syndicate leaders were unable to 
carry out their plans for a coordinated pro- 
test demonstration, and conciliatory action 
by the Government prevented serious 
trouble. 

Labor problems in the mines, mostly in- 
volving wage increases to compensate for 
increased commissary prices, were negotiated 
peacefully in the main; but widespread de- 
mands for substantial wage increases de- 
veloped elsewhere, especially in La Paz, where 
increased living costs were felt most. In the 
face of labor discontent, the Government 
issued two decrees, one freezing wages and 
prohibiting work stoppages for 1 month from 
March 14 while the Government studied basic 
economic measures, and the other prohibiting 
indefinitely sympathy strikes in all industries 
and any suspension of work in water, fuel, 
light, power, and communications industries; 
banks; public offices; sanitary services; and 
public markets. Bank employees defined this 
second decree by striking, and other labor 
groups threatened to join the bank em- 
ployees. Simultaneously a new revolutionary 
plot was revealed. Under these circumstances 
various Government spokesmen made state- 
ments virtually committing the Government 
to general wage raises at the end of the l1- 
month truce to compensate for increased 
living costs. The Government reached an 
agreement with the bank employees provid- 
ing, among other points, that representa- 
tives of labor should be included on a com- 
mittee to study the economic situation 
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(chiefly the question of general wage raises) . 
Labor expressed satisfaction with this action 
and the threat of serious trouble passed for 
the time being 

Although Bolivian tin producers who nor- 
mally ship to the United States still do not 
have a contract for the sale of their tin, the 
industry has been heartened by price in- 
creases totaling 314 cents (U. S. currency) 
per fine pound in the past 2 weeks. Pre- 
liminary statistics show February exports to 
have been only 1,758 metric tons, but pro- 
ducers apparently did not export their full 
output. 

The two taxes of 1 cent per pound each on 
tin for the benefit of the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway and the La Paz-Beni 
railroad were finally promulgated March 11 

A local company has a project for con- 
structing lead smelters with a total capacity 
exceeding Bolivia’s present lead production 

The Banco Minero has reached an agree- 
ment involving the barter of about $200,000 
worth of antimony for Swiss dyestuffs 

Rationing of electricity in La Paz, which 
suspended last September, was reim- 
posed March 21. One effect will be to restrict 
industrial By t 


was 


use of current to 80 
July 1949 consumption 
On March 7, Braniff Airways in: 


percent 


1ugurated a 


once-weekly round-trip DC-4 service from 
Lima, Peru to La _ Paz-Santa  Cruz- 


Paragua\ 

Planes purchased by two companies for the 
purpose of flying from the Beni t 
centers of consumption have arrived in La 
Paz At the Government, 
an attempt is being made to « 
Bolivia under 


economy to 
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instance of the 
ordinate all 


alr-cargoO companies in one 
cooperative 

efficiency 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEETrKLY of April 
17, 1850, for announcement of the new rates 
of exchange 
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| 
Canada 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 


(Dated April 14, 1950) 


The over-all economic position in Canada 
tended to show improvement in 
March. The production difficulties that er- 
ratic weather conditions had caused in 
January and February in several basic fields, 
with resultant deep pockets of unemploy- 
ment, seemed to have diminished. Individ- 
ual instances of depressed business and 
readjustment forced by shrinking oversea 
trade could still be cited, but the economy 
appeared to be robust with no signs of serious 
difficulty apparent 

Most business leaders appeared to share 
the optimism expressed by the Minister of 
Finance in his budget address to Parliament 
on March 28. Referring to the fiscal year 


seasonal 














just closed, he mentioned the remarkable 
buoyancy in direct taxes, notwithstanding 
the successive reductions in rates that have 
been made. For the new year which began 
on April 1, he based his revenue forecast on 
the expectation of sustained high levels of 
production and employment and a 
national product 1 or 2 percent higher. 4 
slight fall in average prices would be more 
than offset by a slight increase in the volume 
of production 

No major taxation changes were proposed 
for 1950-51 In budgeting for a small sur. 
plus, however, the Minister warned that the 
country must be 
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prepared to cope with 
continuing level of expenditure of the pres. 
ent magnitude, i. e., $2,400,000,000. Further 
increases in expenditure, he emphasized, 
would have to be met by new taxation, bor. 
rowing, or curtailment of present 


a 


Govern- 
ment services 


The Minister referred, inter alia, to the in- 


reserves ol 


crease in Canadian 


United States dollars 


gold and 
According to data sub- 
1 on March 31 


represented an 
, 


sequently announced, the tota 
US$1,192,000,000 increase of 
$125,C00,000 for the fiscal year and $75,000,000 

January-March He antici- 
t +) 


pated that the reserves would decline some- 


for the quarter 


what in the current quarter as the result of 


he normally hea f nal transfer of earn- 
ngs on United States investments in Canada 
The decline in the second quarter of 1949 
was $90,000,000 

However, the ituation f merchandise 


trade with the United States, which ordinarily 


determines the drain on reserves, has con- 
siderably changed from a year ago, accord- 
ing to January and February figures. The 
excess Of Canadian import over exports 
which last year amounted to about US$90,- 


060,000 in those 2 months totaled 
500,000 (US$31,400,000) thi 


ynnly C834,- 
year For the 


fourth consecutive month since devaluation, 
exports to the United State in February 
were substantially higher than in the Corre- 


sponding month of the while 


imports from the United States were lower 
, 
A 


preceding year 


Price changes, reflecting the premium on 
United States dollars, apparently had some 
effect on volume as well as value 


Wholesale prices moved upward in Febru- 
ary to 158 from 157.1 in January (1926= 100) 


The February 1950 level was one-tenth of a 


point below February 1949 and 1.6 points 
under the peak index of 159.6 for December 
1948 

The Dominion cost-of-living index ad- 


vanced by 2.1 points during February, reach- 
ing a new postwar peak of 163.7 (1935-39 

100) on March 1. The increase was due prin- 
cipally to higher levels for rents and firmer 
prices for certain focds. The results of the 
March quarterly survey of rents were reflected 
in an increase in the rent index from 125 to 
132.7, this advance taking into account all 
rent changes since the December modifica- 
tion of the wartime control Increases on 
March 21 of $1 a ton on popular sizes of coal 
for home furnaces and $0.03 a pound on coffee 
brought prices of these commodities to the 
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highest level in decades and further in- 
creased the cost of living. 

Industrial relations continued tranquil 
during March, and only 1,600 employees were 
involved in strikes or lockouts as of April 1. 
This total included about 800 lumber and 
plywood-factory workers in British Columbia. 
The possibility of a significant strike was 
averted on April 11, when the U. A. W. and 
the Ford Motor Co. of Canada agreed to the 
terms of a company-financed retirement- 
pension plan, which will provide $55-a-month 
pensions for workers retiring at age 65 after 
30 years of service The pension dispute 
lasted more than a year and has been watched 
closely by Canadian industry and labor as a 
possible pattern for future labor negotia- 
tions throughout Canada 

A gain of $7,525,000 over March of last year 
was registered in the volume of construction 
contracts awarded during the month. The 
total was $75,114,000, raising the cumulative 
total for the quarter to C$196,000,000 as com- 
pared with $203,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1949. Sparking the month’s advance was 
the $10,300,000 gain in residential awards, 
spread across the country, with half the 
Provinces showing increases Commercial 
construction also increased by $4,900,000, but 
industrial and engineering construction de- 
clined by more than $3,000,000 each. 

The value of inventories held by the manu- 
facturing industries of Canada at the end of 
January was slightly above the December 
level but about 5 percent under January of 
last year. The indexes for capital goods and 
producers’ materials rose above the Decem- 
ber levels but fell below those of January 
1949. Consumers’ goods advanced, and con- 
struction materials were down from Decem- 
ber but above January 1949 


‘ 
Greece 
DISPATCH FROM LoS. EMBASSY Al 
ATHENS 
(Dated March 27, 1950) 


The rising cost of living and a widening 
gap between the official and the black-mar- 
ket dollar rates remains a source of concern. 
Dollar notes were exchanged for over 17,500 
drachmas in the black market in March 1950 
as against 15,000 drachmas at the official 
rate. Moreover, recent declines in the open 
market prices of gold in various markets of 
the world have not been reflected in the 
rate for sovereigns in Greece. By pursuing 
f selling sovereigns without restric- 
tion, however, the Bank of Greece was able 
to keep the national currency stabilized in 
terms of gold and also to exercise a defla- 
tionary effect on note circulation. From a 
peak of 1,888,000,000,000 drachmas on De- 
cember 31, 1949, the volume of currency in 
circulation receded to 1,624,000,000,000 by 
March 15, 1950 

Tightened controls of bank credit by the 
Currency Committee were accompanied by 
declines in industrial production. The Fed- 
eration of Greek Industries index of indus- 
trial production, excluding electricity, de- 
clined from 86 percent of prewar in Decem- 
ber 1949 (1939--100) to 82 percent in Jan- 
uary 1950. Compared with December, the 
following branches of industry showed sig- 
nificant decreases: Metallurgical, from 105 
to 74 percent; metal working, from 74 to 
70 percent; building materials, from 86 to 
70 percent; chemicals, from 88 to 76 per- 
cent; cigarettes, from 171 to 167 percent 
Foodstuffs was the only branch to show a 
Slight advance, i. e., from 81 to 83 percent. 
Electricity production in Athens further ad- 
vanced from 235 to 257 percent, whereas in 


a policy 
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the provinces it dropped from 150 to 145 
percent. 

There were a number of work stoppages by 
civil servants during March, and consider- 
able unrest persisted. The Government’s 
Economic Policy Committee approved the 
appointment by the Ministry of Finance of 
a special committee to consider the wage 
problem, but the Government has already 
announced that it no longer intends to pay 
employees for time lost during strikes, as has 
been customary in Greece. 

The newspaper strike, which began Janu- 
ary 30, ended February 24 with acceptance 
by unions and publishers of the terms of 
settlement laid down by a Government com- 
mittee composed of the Ministers of Justice, 
Press, and Labor. Publishers agreed to pay 
75 percent of the wages employees would 
have earned during the strike period, and 
employees agreed to a 25-percent reduction 
in annual leave pay. The unions’ 50-percent 
wage demand was referred to an arbitration 
committee. 

During February weather was generally 
favorable for the development of crops and 
growth of livestock. Grain seeding was com- 
pleted during January, and the following 
figures for 1949-50 (1948-49 in parentheses) 
are Ministry of Agriculture estimates of acre- 
age planted to winter grains: Wheat, 2,139,- 
000 (1,877,500); oats, 544,500 (490,750); 
barley 384,000 (321,750); rye, 137,000 (111,- 
500); meslin, 112,750 (120,750). 

The development of grains in general ap- 
pears favorable, especially in the larger dis- 
tricts of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, 
whereas in drier areas such as Attica, Eubcea, 
Corinthia and the Islands, grain growth has 
been hampered by drought. The develop- 
ment of legumes is reported as satisfactory. 
Early potato planting continues, but low 
prices brought by the autumn crop are ex- 
pected to result in a decrease in potato seed- 
ing this year. The gathering and pressing 
of olives is near completion. Small olive 
trees are being planted and wild trees grafted. 
There is a big demand for small trees for the 
creation of new groves. The fertilization, 
pruning, and cultivation of vineyards is 
progressing, but creation of new vineyards 
is being delayed by lack of American vines 
on which European varieties are grafted. 

The main high light in Greek foreign trade 
was the Foreign Trade Administration’s ex- 
change auction on live meat imports. The 
system was to grant import licenses to those 
who bid the lowest average foreign-exchange 
price and internal drachma resale price. The 
exchange auction for meat announced in 
February had been boycotted by the estab- 
lished meat importers and retailers in the 
capital area. The results of the second auc- 
tion, recently completed, partly explained the 
boycott. On beef, out of 107 bidders, 30 li- 
censes were granted at an average price of 
$339 a ton compared with the $400-a-ton 
former price for allocated imports. FTA offi- 
cials point out that this saving of $61 per 
ton (or 15 percent) may be exterpolated to 
show an annual saving of $850,000 on Greece’s 
yearly live-beef import requirements. The 
exchange auction on lamb gave somewhat 
similar results FTA estimates that the 
agreed price will obtain not only through 
checks of market police but through scrutiny 
by unsuccessful bidders. FTA is extending 
the exchange auction plan to other imports, 
including rice and textiles. 

The repatriation and resettlement of the 
guerrilla-stricken refugees was resumed as of 
March 16, 1950. The program is divided into 
four periods of 15 days each and provides for 
all refugees to be back in their villages by 
May 15, 1950. Reports to date indicate that 
progress is on, if not ahead of, schedule. The 
Greek army is aiding in this effort, and the 
only current difficulty is some delay in the 


provision of seeds and other farm supplies 
by the Ministries of Reconstruction and 
Agriculture. By May 15 there will remain, 
at most, 1,000 to 5,000 refugees whose home 
villages are still mined or are without water, 
or whose houses are totally destroyed. 

Foreign oil companies are now operating 
in Greece without formal basis as Petroleum 
Pool operations officially ceased under the 
old agreement on December 31, 1949. The 
yovernment has been pressing companies to 
renew the agreement provisionally until 
March 31, 1950. 


Iraq 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated April 3, 1950) 


The tight money situation in Iraq which 
has been in evidence for some time continued 
throughout March. Mounting merchandise 
inventories, frequently caused by late deliv- 
eries, have tied up the financial assets of a 
majority of firms and appear largely respon- 
sible for the present situation. Merchants 
caught with unmovable inventories of spe- 
cialized commodities, such as Cars, electric 
refrigerators, air conditioners, and radios, are 
bringing strong pressure on the Government 
to permit reexport of these products. 

Commercial bankers, although averring 
that the present credit crisis is of a tempo- 
rary and artificial nature, have further con- 
tributed to the scarcity of money by virtually 
eliminating any form of commercial credit, 
including overdrafts, and by refusing to ex- 
tend others as they mature. 

The Government is endeavoring to raise 
ID1,500,000 (Iraqi dinars) to sponsor an 
emergency lending agency to extend credit 
facilities against commercial documents 
backed by collateral. All leading banks are 
expected to participate in this scheme. The 
Government is also increasing the capital of 
the state-owned Industrial Bank and Agri- 
cultural Bank from ID500,000 to ID1,000,000 
each. 

Instead of the anticipated deficit of 
ID2,500,000 at the end of the fiscal year on 
March 31, the Minister of Finance stated that 
there would only be a slight deficit. Prelim- 
inary estimates for the new fiscal year point 
to a substantial surplus. 

Developments in petroleum and agricul- 
ture, the pillars of the Iraqi economy, were 
encouraging. The leading oil company man- 
aged to obtain its requirements for a new 
30-inch pipe line from Kirkuk to Banias, 
Syria, which is expected to be in operation 
by the middle of 1952, and should increase 
oil royalties by as much as $24,000,000 per 
annum. 

The Directorate of Agriculture forecasts an 
exportable surplus of 800,000 to 900,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat and barley and a good wool 
clip of 7,500 metric tons. Preparations are 
being made for a record summer Crop cul- 
tivation, particularly of cotton and rice. 
Fears of devastating floods are diminishing. 
Total losses have thus far been confined to 
about 60,000 metric tons of barley and 40,000 
metric tons of wheat. 


Kuwait 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
\T BASRA, IRAQ 
(Dated March 29, 1950) 


The economic recession in the Sheikhdom 
of Kuwait which began in the latter part of 
1949 continued through the first 2 months 
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of 1950 with an increase in unemployment, 
a decline in the demand for consumer goods, 
and a shift in orientation toward importing 
goods from Europe rather than the United 


States. 


The decline in consumer income continued 
This, in turn, 
was caused mainly by the retrenchment 
program of the local oil company which, be- 
cause of its importance as the largest em- 
ployer, exercises considerable influence on 
the economic life of the Sheikhdom. Im- 
ports failed to increase appreciably, and 
merchants relied on past purchases and ex- 
isting inventories to meet the reduced de- 
Partly because of a scarcity of dol- 
lars and partly because of the decrease in 
workers’ purchasing power, imports from 
the United States began to be replaced by 
commodities from Europe and the Far East. 
Skoda cars and china from Czechoslovakia 
were on prominent display, and Japanese 
novelty clocks and similar knickknacks be- 
Items such as needlework, 
chinaware, and sewing machines are now 


to affect the local markets. 


mand. 


gan to appear. 


being imported from European countries. 


The manufacture of cigarettes which be- 
gan early in 1949 has proved successful. The 
factory which has a capacity of 1,200 cigar- 
ettes per minute was recently placed under 
Larger orders for 
cigarettes, advertised as “the only cigarette 
are being 
received from Persian Gulf areas, while the 
increase in demand from the United King- 


British management. 


made from pure Virginia tobacco,’ 


dom and Jordan is especially noteworthy. 
The local oil company continued its re- 
duction in personnel during this period re- 
sulting in larger unemployment. The policy 
of replacing Americans by British, British by 
Indians, and Indians by the newly trained 
Kuwaiti appears to be proceeding according 
to plan and is expected to gather momentum. 
An industrial school was established to pre- 


pare Kuwaitis for additional responsibilities 


and equip them to perform more compe- 
tently. The number of Americans has de- 
clined from a peak of 800 to 86, while the oil 
company’s labor force has been reduced from 
17,000 to 10,048 as of the end of February. 
This number may decline to 4,300 by the end 
of 1950. These factors are in evidence 
throughout the Sheikhdom, in the bazars 
where American products have increased 
slightly but steadily in price, and in the 
merchandising houses where surplus clerks 
and assistants are being discharged. 

The expanded activities of the American 
oil company in the Neutral Zone to the south 
of Kuwait have not been sufficient to coun- 
teract the Sheikhdom’s continuing trend 
toward recession from the former boom-town 
economy. The company is continuing its 
search for oil, but its first well was aban- 
doned as dry about the middle of February 
and the second well has not yet reached a 
determining depth. In the meantime, the 
jobless continue to hope for the company to 
discover and exploit a new oil field. 

Only minor fluctuations occurred in the 
exchange rates of the free market. The 
present selling rate of the United States 
dollar is 5 rupees 6 annas, and the buying 
rate is 5rupees 5 annas. One thousand Paki- 
stani rupees are worth 960 Indian rupees 
buying and 965 rupees selling, indicating that 
this currency has become a little stronger 
than previously. 


New Zealand 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated March 28, 1950) 


The Government took further steps during 
March, in line with its policy, to ease con- 
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trols as circumstances permit. The Currency 
and Securities Exemption Notice permits the 
disposal of funds or securities held overseas 
in the sterling area without the prior ap- 
proval of the Reserve Bank as heretofore re- 
quired. Price control was removed from a 
long list of articles and services, including 
certain industrial goods, kitchenware, hab- 
erdashery, professional services, commercial 
printing, and newspaper advertising rates. 
Relatively few price rises are expected to 
follow decontrol, as most lines are in ade- 
quate supply, and the grocery- and hardware- 
trade organizations urge broadening of the 
list to include other plentiful items. The 
sales tax was abolished on several household 
appliances and certain materials used in the 
manufacture of nontaxable goods, in fulfill- 
ment of the election promise to remove sales 
tax from work-saving appliances used in the 
home. 

The price per bushel to domestic wheat 
growers was raised from 8s. 9d. ($1.21) free 
on board to 9s. 9d. ($1.35) free on rail or 
equivalent to 10s. 2d. ($1.40) f. o. b. The 
price increase and change in the basis of 
payment is intended as an incentive to halt 
the progressive decline in wheat acreage and 
yield which is estimated to have decreased 
more than 50 percent since the 1942-43 sea- 
son. The wheat-price increase was criticized 
by a Labor leader, who is a member of the 
Economic Stabilization Commission, as a 
major threat to stabilization policy and the 
economic structure. The Prime Minister has 
affirmed his intention to retain stabilization 
measures until the problem of inflation can 
be effectively dealt with 

In a public announcement, the Prime 
Minister said that an interim advisory com- 
mittee would be established to handle the 
urgent aspects of import control, advise the 
Government on questions of overhauling the 
present system, recommend the grouping of 
tariff items, and make a list of goods which 
can be completely exempted from import 
control. Referring to the low level of over- 
sea exchange and the unsatisfactory balance 
of payments, he reaffirmed the necessity t 
retain import control but believes that a less 
restrictive system can be evolved. The 
Prime Minister stated that the high prices 
received for wool, meat, and butter will re- 
duce by £2,000,000 to £5,000,000 the deficit in 
the 1950 balance of payments earlier expected 
to be as high as £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 
The deficit in United States and Canadian 
dollars last year of £52,000,000 was expected 
to be decreased in 1950 to £32,000.000 
(NZ£1— $2.80.) 

The congestion of major ports at the end 
of February, coinciding with the dead line for 
entering 1949 licensed imports, has now 
eased. The President of the Auckland 
Chamber of Commerce considers the conges- 
tion at that port to be chronic and due to 
the failure to provide facilities in keeping 
with the rapidity of the city’s growth and the 
Government's restrictions on the borrowing 
powers of local bodies. The railways’ net 
operating loss for 10 months ended January 
was substantially above the loss for the same 
period of the preceding year and the esti- 
mated loss of the National Airways Corpo- 
ration for the fiscal year ended March was 
also well above the actual loss in 1949. The 
Minister in charge of civil aviation states that 
passenger fares pay only about 40 percent of 
the total passenger-mile cost of 10!,d 

The Government is calling for tenders in 
the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and the Union of South Africa for 
building the long Rimutaka railway tunnel; 
bids are to close in 6 months. New Zealand 
tenders are limited to labor only 

The continued dry weather has resulted 
in restrictions on the use of electric current 
in the South Island equivalent to 1949 re- 





strictions and threatens an early rationing 
in the North Island. 

The prospect of an easing of the chronic 
cement shortage is seen in the London Press 
report that the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers are to obtain controlling in. 
terest in the New Zealand Golden Bay Port. 
land Cement Co. with plans to expand plant 
at Tarakohe and to initiate bulk shipment of 
cement to New Zealand. According to an 
official of the State Forest Service, 1951 tim. 
ber supplies will be ample to meet demands 
of the building industry from an increased 
supply of indigenous softwoods and a fivefold 
increase in supplies of Pinus insignis singe 
the prewar pericd 

The financial position of the Reserve Bank 
continued to improve with sterling exchange 
increasing during the February 15 to March 
15 period by £4,900,000 and the note iszye 
decreasing by £1,000,000. Commercial bank 
deposits rose during January to new peak 
levels with a reduction in advances and an 
increase in holdings of oversea assets 

Wool prices at Auckland in early March 
were 5 to 7 percent lower than at the earlier 
Invercargill sale and 10 to 15 percent below 
those at the January Auckland sale, with the 
lower quality of the late-season wool as q 
contributing factor Prices firmed at the 
following Wanganui sale and at the later 
Napier sale were strong on finer wools and 
up to 5 percent higher on medium and coarse 
crossbred grades 


Nicaragua 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated March 31, 1950) 


The Nicaraguan coffee market was rela- 


tively quiet during the past month, with 
t 


most of the crop having already been dis- 
posed of Prices dropped slightly from the 
high levels reached earlier this year but held 
relatively firm at approximately $46 per 
quintal of 100 pounds for Nicaraguan washed 
f. o. b. Corinto All information to date 
continues to support the estimate that the 
exportable crop will exceed 400,000 quintals, 
and may be the largest ir 
tory Exchange-control of 


1 Nicaraguan his- 
ficials have calcu- 
lated that the income from this coffee crop 
will approximate $10,000,000. This estimate 
appears to be exceptionally conservative, and 
allable indicates a re- 
turn of more nearly $14,000,000. The agita- 


tion to obtain a renegotiation 


the best information av 


the con- 
tracts for future sale of coffee made prior to 


the sharp rise in world prices of that com- 


modity last November has now completely 
disappeared. To date there appear to have 
been very few cases of nonfulfillment by 
Nicaraguan producers of contracts made at 


the former prices 

The Export-Import Department of the 
National Bank of Nicaragua has just released 
an estimate that the sesame crop 
for the past season was approximately 100,- 
000 quintals as compared with 300,000 quin- 
tals for the preceding season. This sharp 
drop in production is considered to be en- 


tating 


tirely due to the drop in the international 
price of sesame which occurred in January 
1949. The production from this year’s crop 
has been almost entirely disposed of at about 
8 cents per pound for unhulled sesame 98 
percent pure. The system adopted in the 
modifications in the country’s exchange con- 
trols made in December 1949 of authorizing 
compensatory imports for exports of certain 
agricultural products has greatly aided the 
sales of both sesame and cotton. One hun- 
dred percent compensation is now being au- 
thorized for exports of these two commod- 
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ities, and several Nicaraguan export-import 
houses have actively engaged in the market 
with a view to obtaining the resultant im- 
ports. As a result, the price offered by some 
houses per quintal of unginned cotton placed 
in Managua has reportedly risen to about 50 
cordobas from the former level of 37 cordo- 
pas (official rate: 5 cordobas to the dollar). 
Ginned cotton 1s reportedly being disposed of 
to British purchasers at prices just under 
29 cents per pound, f. o. b. Corinto. 

According to preliminary estimates, the ex- 
portable production of Nicaraguan sugar in 
1950 will amount to 5,500 metric tons as 
compared with approximately 4,500 tons last 
year. This increase is entirely due to the 
operations of the largest mill in the country, 
which installed new and more efficient ma- 
chinery prior to the present production sea- 
son and consequently is achieving consider- 
ably increased production. 

Paving of the spur of the Inter-American 
Highway between Sebaco and Matagalpa in 
Nicaragua has proceeded apace, and all but 
approximately 5 kilometers of about 28 kilo- 
meters involved now lacks only the finishing 
coat of asphalt Present calculations of the 
Nicaraguan Government, which is doing this 
work by agreement with the Public Roads 
Administration of the United States, call for 
completion of this section by June. Work 
has continued on the section of the Inter- 
American Highway between Jinotepe and 
Rivas, in the southern part of the country 
Considerable widening and slight regrading 
of the road has been necessary on part of this 
stretch, but the Nicaraguan Government re- 
ports that progress is being made in meeting 
the original schedule 

By decrees No. 34 and No. 35, published in 
the official gazette for January 30 and Feb- 
ruary 4, 1950, the Nicaraguan Government 
authorized an extraordinary supplementary 
appropriation to the national budget for the 
past fiscal year, 1948-49, of 6,381,000 cordobas, 
to cover the final deficit. The Minister of 
Finance was empowered to obtain the sum by 
means of a loan from the Banco Nacional 
de Nicaragua, to be secured by notes and to 
be paid off in not more than 25 years. A 
deficit of 9,000,000 cordobas had already been 
funded by decree of April 6, 1949. A deficit 
for the preceding fiscal year amounting to 
14,000,000 cordobas had also been funded 
This combined with the total deficit of 16,- 
700,000 cordobas in 1949, has resulted in a 
total deficit for the 2-year period of nearly 
31,000,000 cordobas 

During the past month the selling rate for 
dollars on the local free market rose from 
about 6.50 cordobas to the dollar (official 
rate: 5 to 1) to approximately 7 cordobas to 
the dollar. No clear-cut explanation for this 
development has appeared, but it is com- 
monly assumed to have been caused by the 
demand for dollars on the part of those at- 
tending the recent Central American and 
Caribbean Olympics held in Guatemala, as 
well as the dollar needs of the considerable 
number of Nicaraguans planning to visit 
Italy during the Holy Year. Concurrently, 
the purchase price of the Certificates of 
Availability issued to the producers of Nica- 
raguan coffee for 20 percent of the value of 
their exports, which they are free to use in 
the importations of a specified list of articles 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1950) increased to approximately 6.30 
cordobas to the dollar The rise is appar- 
ently due to a slight scarcity of available 
certificates, and will probably continue as 
they become increasingly scarce 


For the past several months, increasing 
offers of various commodities have been re- 
ceived by local importers from European sup- 
pliers. These offers in general run consist- 
ently lower than the prices for comparable 
American products and have been a source 
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Notable New Book on PAKISTAN Just Published 


The Making of Pakistan. 


Richard Symonds. 1950. 227 pp. Price 12s. 
6d. net. 


Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, London, England. 


This book is a rich source of information on a young nation, which in 1948 had an 
estimated population of over 80,000,000—the fifth largest in the world and exceeded only 
by China, India, the U.S. S. R., and the United States. 

The author has had considerable experience in both India and Pakistan. He served 
with an ambulance unit in India from 1942 to 1944, In 1944-45, he was Deputy Director 
of Relief and Rehabilitation for the Government of Bengal. He was engaged in relief 
work in the Punjab during 1947, and from June 1948 to April 1949 was a member of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. After leaving 
the staff of the Commission, he made a tour of each of the Provinces of Pakistan gathering 
information for this book. 

Mr. Symonds traces in detail the reasons for the partition of India and the events 
leading up to it. He gives full credit to the efforts of Mohammed Ali Jinnah in working 
for the establishment of the new nation and in piloting it through its first difficult year. 
He does honor, also, to the Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, who served as secretary 
of the Muslim League through the many years Jinnah was president and whom Jinnah 
called his “right hand” throughout the struggle for Pakistan. “His outstanding charac- 
teristic as Prime Minister has been the serenity with which he has confronted both 


authority as follows: 


from it. 


exist as a separate state. 


each Province in particular. 
» 


Symonds makes these statements: 


foreign investment. 


but a better way of life.” 





political crises and mass demonstrations,” says Mr. Symonds. “A weaker or more emo- 
tional man might not have been able to avoid war with India.” 
Speaking of the derivation of the word Pakistan, Mr. Symonds quotes an earlier 


“Pakistan is both a Persian and Urdu word. 
names of all our homelands—-Indian’ and ‘Asian.’ That is Panjab, Afghania (North 
West Frontier Province), Kashmir, Iran, Sindh (including Kutch and Kathiawar), 
Tukharistan, Afghanistan, and Balochistan. 
vally pure and clean. It symbolizes the religious beliefs and ethnical stocks of our 
people; and it stands for all the territorial constituents of our original Fatherland.” 

The country is a Dominion of the Commonwealth of Nations but has the right to secede 
Although the Governor General is formally appointed by the King, he is 
nominated by the Pakistan Cabinet. Thus, Mr. Symonds points out, Pakistan may be 
described as a sovereign independent state. 

The author reviews the opinions of many who were doubtful that Pakistan could 
“Pakistan came into existence and after 2 
years had a balanced budget, a favorable balance of trade, a stable government, an inde- 
pendent foreign policy, and a standard of living at least as high as that of her neighbors.” 

The problems of partition are fully described in this book. Considerable space is 
given by the author to a detailed discussion of the economy of Pakistan in general and 


It means the land of the Paks—the spirit- 


“Yet,” he says, 


In summarizing the first 2 years of Pakistan’s existence as a separate nation, Mr. 


“Two years is an early age at which to assess the prospects of a nation, but from the 
rough sketch which has been given it seems that Pakistan’s economy is soundly based 
on an agricultural surplus and on cash crops which at present have a ready market. 
Her budgets have been balanced, and her balance of trade is favorable. Though her 
industries are scanty, her potential resources of power are considerable, and she welcomes 


: whatever natural prejudices there were before 1947 against partition of India, 
Pakistan should now be recognized as established, and an attempt made to understand 
her struggle for security and her aspirations, not only toward a better standard of living, 


It is composed of letters taken from the 








of considerable concern to local importers 
representing American houses As an ex- 
ample, a Managua importer of textiles re- 
cently received quotations from the Czecho- 
slovakian Textile Trust for various types of 
textiles at prices running as much as 30 
percent lower than the best quotation he has 
been able to obtain from sources in the 
United States. 


= 
Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES 


Import licenses hereafter issued by the 
Government of Pakistan will be valid only 
for the period between the date of issue and 
the date of validity specified on the licenses. 
Any shipments made from exporting coun- 
tries before the date of issuance of an import 
license will be considered to be in violation 
of the import-trade-control regulations, and 
appropriate penalties for such violations will 
be imposed. 


Panama 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated March 27, 1950) 


President Arnulfo Arias M., of Panama, 
called attention to the continued slow tempo 
of Panama’s economic activity in an address 
to local industrialists on March 15 when he 
stressed the Republic’s need for the invest- 
ment of domestic and foreign capital to 
stimulate the economic development of the 
country. In that connection, business and 
professional groups as well as the press and 
governmental officials, discussed plans for 
industrial and _ agricultural promotion. 
Some of the suggestions presented included 
the abolition of duties on primary materials 
which cannot be produced in Panama; the 
establishment of import controls over items 
which are or can be made locally; and govern- 
mental guaranties to new businesses that 
taxes will not be increased for a period of 5 
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to 10 years as an incentive to capital invest- 
ment. 

The Permanent Legislative Commission of 
the National Assembly studied a proposed 
decree which would authorize the Govern- 
ment to enter into contracts with banks, in- 
vestors, industrialists, et cetera, on the pres- 
entation of projects for the development of 
Panama's economic potentialities. The de- 
cree has not been issued, however. 

The Syndicate of Industrialists, a union of 
employers, announced that it will make a 
complete study of industrial conditions and, 
at the same time, conduct an industrial 
census to determine the number and type 
of local industries. The final report will be 
submitted to the Government to be used as 
a basis for concrete measures for industrial 
development. 

As an economic stimulant, special privi- 
leges with regard to immigration laws and 
regulations will be granted to businessmen 
and other prospective purchasers of mer- 
chandise in Panama, according to an in- 
formal agreement between the Government 
and the Panama Chamber of Commerce. 

A Prosperous Colon Committee was formed 
in that city to buttress its sagging economy 
which was hard hit by the reduction in staffs 
of United States Armed Forces in that area. 
The principal activity of the committee at 
the present time is the promotion of tourism 
from other parts of the Republic 

In the field of governmental finance, repre- 
sentatives of the Government and the Chiri- 
qui Land Co., signed a 30-year extension of 
the company’s contract on March 15, 1950. 
Simultaneouly, a check for $3,000,000 was 
presented to the Government by the com- 
pany, representing a loan in the form of 
advance payment of taxes. It was announced 
that this loan was allocated by the President 
for the augmentation of capital in certain 
provincial banks and for road construction 

On March 15, the Government also signed 
the final papers for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 200 acres of land at a cost of $254,- 
682.59 for the construction of a new race 
track. Preliminary work on this enterprise, 
which is expected to cost $3,000,000, will start 
in early April. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industries announced the arrival on 
March 17 of agricultural machinery valued 
at $60,000 This equipment is destined for 
governmental agricultural developments 
throughout Panama for the increase of ag- 
ricultural production. 

Imports through the Panama Maritime 
Customs during February amounted to 
$1,794,751.22 as compared with January im- 
ports of $2,270,487.68. However, the import 
duties collected in February were $422,302.86, 
an increase of more than $10,000 over Janu- 
ary’s $412,162.12. According to official sta- 
tistics, the general index of retail food prices 
in the city of Panama for February 1950 was 
177.6 (1939-40—100), a drop of 1.9 from the 
preceding month and 11.9 from February 
1949 

An outstanding event was the opening of 
Panama’s first dial telephone system on 
March 19. Two automatic exchanges were 
installed at a cost of more than $2,800,000 
with a capacity of 20,000 instruments to 
handle operations on the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus. 

In the construction field, the Social Secu- 
rity Bank stated that during 1949 it loaned 
$2,735,799 for the building of private homes 
These loans ranged from $3,000 to $12,000, 
with 102 of the 321 loans made being in the 
$6,000 to $8,000 group. 

The First Conference of Ministers of Public 
Works of Central America and Panama ended 
its meeting in Panama City on March 4 with 
the formulation of resolutions advocating 
the completion of the Inter-American High- 
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way on the basis of continued United States 
assistance. The promotion of intellectual 
and commercial exchange is regarded as the 
principal advantage of this highway. 

A new corporation known as Panama Fish- 
eries, Inc., was organized recently by a num- 
ber of Panamanian businessmen to develop 
the local fishing industry through the use of 
modern methods and machinery. The initial 
capital investment is said to have amounted 
to $687,500. 


d. %6 s ‘ T 
Paraguay 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY Al 
ASUNCION 
(Dated March 30, 1950) 


Inflationary pressure continued in Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, during March One out- 
standing example was the publication of 
increased telephone rates to take effect April 
1 Retail meat prices also have been in- 
creased. The cost-of-living index for Feb- 
ruary was 689 compared with 661 for the 
preceding month (1939= 100) 

Import licenses continued to be granted 
for only a few basic articles and for clearing 
up old contracts from the “compensation 
exchange” era. The Government’s plan at 
this time is one of building 
eign-exchange holdings by fostering exports 
in every way possible and restricting imports 
to such basic necessities as flour, petroleum 





up its small for- 


products, and other articles considered es- 
sential to the economy of the nation. How- 
ever, With the import business practically at 
a standstill and license applications mount- 
ing daily, it is generally believed that the 
authorities cannot postpone the resumpti 

ft issuing import licenses beyond next June 


There has been a delay of about 6 weeks 


in the payment of sight and time drafts 
and as usual no letters of credit are being 
issued for imports Wholesale and retail 


business has been affected by the nonissu- 








ance of import permits, the ipal resu 
being t sharply reduced sales are bein 
made so that some stocks may be kept on 


hand for the remainder of the year to cush- 
ion the effect of the 1 

Another 
money into new building construction, whi 


is already booming 


result is an even greater flow 





An important new transportation route 
with the outside world vw nener luring 
vit! h utsic vorid was opened during 
March when the long-awaited service by an 
American air M pu I operation 
Asuncion is the terminal for weekly direct 
flight from Texa ities via Habana, Panama 
Lima, and La Paz. A mail contract between 
the Paraguayan post office and the air line 


is expected to be signed soon 

March 21 a tug was launched in Asun- 
cion. It had been a ship- 
of the Paraguayan Bureau of Indus- 
tries of the Port of Saxony (Asuncion) from 


sembled in the 


yards 


five units prefabricated in Great Britain, and 
is the largest vessel ever launched in 
Paraguay 

On February 28, the monthly statement of 
the Bank of Paraguay Monetary Department 
showed a note circulation of 120,300.000 gua- 
ranies, an increase of 1 percent compared 
with 118,800,000 on January 31 
a slight increase in foreign-exchange hold- 
ings, but the currency backing remained low 
The national budget for 1950 which was 
approved in March showed a 60-percent in- 
crease over the preceding year, amounting 
to 113,000,000 guaranies compared with 
70,800,000 in 1949. The largest increases 
were for the Ministries of Public Works, Inte- 
rior, and National Defense Estimated reve- 
nues were placed at 99,000,000 guaranies com- 


There was 





pared with 54,800,000 in 1949, an increase of 
61 percent. The estimated deficit fe 14 
percent from 15,900,000 guaranies in 1949 to 
13,600,000 in 1950. A sharply increased egtj. 
mate for returns on the corporation income 
tax (10,000,000 guaranies in 1950 compared 
with 6,000,000 in 1949) is a direct result of a 
new comprehensive corporation income tax 
law which went into effect on January 1 
1950. The new law provides for higher tay 
especially in the higher 
brackets 

The National Electricity Administration 
(A. N. D. E.) has been authorized to borrow 
3,500,000 from the Paraguayan 
Government in order to put the light ang 
power company and the street-railway com. 
pany, both recently acquired from Argentine 
interests, on a sound financial basis, to make 
urgent new installations in the power plant, 
and to other extremely 
improvements 

During March the guarani’s low on the 
black market was 18 to the dollar, the high 


17, the average 


rates, income 


guaranies 


make necessary 


17.50, and its closing value 


17.60. The cross rate of 120 guaranies 
equaling 100 Argentine pesos remained con. 
stant. The controlled buying and selling 


rates established on 


unchanged 


November 5, 1919, were 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


RuUGISTRATION OF GERMAN SECURITIES 
REQUIRED 


An announcement was carried in the Polish 


pre of February 25, 1950, that a law had 
been published in Western Germany and the 
Western Sectors of Berlin which invalidated 
i] ecurities (shares bonds obligations 
etc issued before May 8, 1945, unless they 
were replaced by substitute documents as 
provided by law 

See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
December 12, 1949, page 14, for details 


this law 
In consequence of the above German law 


all juridic and natural persons in Poland wh 


, 
are affected are required t ibmit to the 
Currency Department of the National Bank 
Poland before May 10, 1950, written state- 
ments concerning the p ession, deposit, or 
f German ecuritie Upon receipt ot 

the written statements the Currency Depart- 
ment of the National Bank, according to the 
announcement, will provide those submitting 
the tatement I prop te lorms nec- 
essary to btain the required ubstitute 


United Kingdom 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated April 3, 1950 


March which ends Britain's 


fiscal year is traditionally a busy one for 
taking stock of past and future Government 


economic and 
ahead. This 
activity than 


accounts and for announcin 
financial plans for the year 
March there was even more \ 
usual, as several important measures, such as 
supplementary estimates and pub- 
lishing the annual economic survey, had to 
be delayed until the outcome of the general 


voting 


election on February 23 was known 
Supplementary estimates amounting W 
about £170,000,000 were voted to cover over- 
spending by some _ departments. These 
brought the year's authorized expenditure to 
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£3,478,000,000, exclusive of some £500,000,000 
of capital items. About £100,000,000 of the 
overspendings were shawn to have been offset 
by savings in other directions when the final 
accounts for the fiscal year appeared on the 
first day of April. Unexpected buoyancy of 
revenue, especially from income and profits 
taxes, enabled the small planned surplus 
to be exceeded, and to reach a total of 
£62,000,000. 

Expenditure estimates for the fiscal year 
1950-51, which were announced in March, 
add to a total slightly less than the author- 
ized expenditure for the year just past; 
within this total there is a further increase 
in the cost of the Health Service, and higher 
expenditure on defense, with savings in some 
other departments. 

The annual Economic Survey published on 
March 28 reviews the achievements of the 
past year and a broad outline of the problems 
and policies for the present year. It serves as 
a basis for considering fiscal policy in the 
setting of the country’s general economic 
problems and the Government’s plans to meet 
them. The Survey reports that the total 
oversea current account deficit amounted to 
£70,000,000 in 1949. This, it is hoped, will 
be changed into a surplus of £50,000,000 in 
1950, principally through the export drive, 
which has already been successful in raising 
export volume more than 50 percent above 
the prewar level. Within this over-all sur- 
plus will be the United Kingdom's deficit 
with the dollar area which is expected to 
decline from $1,084,000,000 for 1949 to $640,- 
000,000 for the year July 1, 1950—June 30, 
1951 

Plans given in the Survey for this year 
include a rise of about £500,000,000 in the 
This increase, which 
is 4 percent of the 1949 figure, would bring 
the gross national product to £13,345,000,000 
for 1950. Nearly half the increase this year 
is apportioned to domestic consumption 
Government expenditure is estimated to take 
about one-third of the increase 


gross national product 


These fore- 
casts of the increase in the gross national 
product and its use are similar to those of 
1949. During the past 2 years, domestic cap- 
ital formation has been at a high level, taking 
one-fifth of the gross national product. The 
amount of this outlay is expected to decline 
slightly in 1950. Receipts from exports to- 
gether with earnings from shipping and 
other services are expected to increase more 
than imports and other oversea payments 
with a resulting surplus on over-all account 

Oversea trade figures for February, apart 
from reflecting the shortness of the month, 
continued the trend: visible in January 
The c. i. f. value of imports at £181,700,000 
and the f. 0. b. value of exports and reexports 
at £161,000,000 left a visible deficit of $20,600,- 
000 which compares with £19,500,000 in Jan- 
uary. If import values are converted to 





f. 0. b. by the estimate of 12 percent for in- 
surance and freight, there was a small export 
surplus in both these months, which is ex- 
ceptional, indeed unique, in this century, ex- 
cept for similar surpluses in January 1949 
and July 1946. This current position has 
been achieved largely by continuing to re- 
strict the volun 
ing exports at 


1e Of imports while maintain- 
highest possible levels Fur- 
ther sharp curtailment of imports in Feb- 
ruary from the two major dollar countries 
(United States and Canada) narrowed the 
visible dollar gap, while exports to those mar- 
kets remained at about the same level as that 
reached in October, the first full month after 
devaluation 

Heavy imports prior to devaluation re- 
Sulted in the accumulation of unusually 
large food stocks in the United Kingdom, but 
because the Government has put a ceiling on 
total food-subsidy expenditure, rations can- 
not be increased without raising the cost of 
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living and endangering the wage restraint 
policy. This would adversely affect the ex- 
port-industry costs and competitive capacity. 
The index of retail prices again remained 
steady between mid-January and mid-Feb- 
ruary at less than 1 percent above the mid- 
September index. It has yet to reflect the 
major increase in the price index of imported 
raw materials, which has now risen by 17 
percent since the devaluation of sterling. 

The wage-rate index also showed no 
change in February, remaining at 110 or one 
point above the level that held from June 
through December. But developments dur- 
ing March with regard to the Government’s 
wage-restraint policy are not reassuring. At 
a meeting between the Government and the 
Trades Union Council’s economic committee, 
the Government spokesmen reiterated their 
determination to continue the policy of re- 
stricting personal incomes, while the trade- 
union representatives stressed the difficulties 
confronting leaders who, though they may 
see the importance of the policy, find the 
pressure for numerous wage claims compell- 
ing, especially in view of expected increases 
in the cost of living. By the month end no 
definite statements had emerged, but it was 
evident that there was strong pressure on 
the Government to take steps either to allow 
wage increases or to bring down profits and 
retail prices 

The Ministry of Agriculture after consulta- 
tion with the Farmers’ Union has announced 
the abolition of certain farm subsidies. The 
resulting increased costs to farmers will be 
partially offset by the fixing of higher guar- 
anteed prices. One financial writer has cal- 
culated that these will mean an eventual 
addition to the cost of living of about 0.4 
percent Along with this factor, the prob- 
able increase in railway freight rates, which 
has been recommended by the Railway Tri- 
bunal, but not yet acted on by the Govern- 
ment, probably will affect wholesale as well 
as retail prices 


United States of 
Indonesia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
DJAKARTA (BATAVIA) 
(Dated March 3, 1950) 


Although there were few new economic ur 
velopments in Indonesia during February, 
merchants and traders continued to withhold 
stocks from the market in anticipation of 
more favorable foreign-trade regulations and 
possible devaluation. The cost of living and 
production costs continued at a high level 
Although on Java a number of strikes were 
settled or discontinued pending negotiations, 
the labor situation continued far from satis- 
factory As against 17 strikes and 6 labor 
disputes in January, there were 32 strikes 
and 17 labor disputes during February 
Similarly, although strikes in various parts 
of Sumatra were relatively small and gener- 
ally speedily settled, the railroad strike and 
several service strikes (gas and power) con- 
tinued, and it was expected that larger strikes 
on the east-coast plantations were in the 
offing. 

Prospects for economic reconstruction ap- 
peared to be brighter because of the $100,- 
000,000 credit granted by the Export and Im- 
port Bank. It is expected that this loan will 
be used for specific projects included in an 
over-all development and reconstruction pro- 
gram covering a period of about 5 years, at 
a cost of the equivalent of about 900,000,000 
Indonesian guilders in foreign exchange. 
Included are plans for establishing textile, 


paper, cement, and power plants, building 
irrigation, drainage, and hydraulic works, 
and financing the settlement of thousands 
of Javanese in the fertile undeveloped dis- 
tricts of South Sumatra. It is probable that 
a central Indonesian purchasing mission 
will be sent to the United States to super- 
vise purchases under this loan, particularly 
those for Government projects. 

During the month, the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment trade mission in Europe concluded 
its first trade agreement with Sweden, to be 
effective March 1, 1950, pending ratification. 
Under the agreement, Indonesia will sell to 
Sweden tea, copra, rubber, tobacco, spices, 
cinchona bark, and kapok; Sweden will fur- 
nish machinery, ball bearings, and various 
consumers’ goods. 

On January 23, 1950, it was announced 
that the (former) customs services of the 
Negara republican state (Djogjakarta), as 
well as of other autonomous constitutional 
units, would be taken over by the Federal 
Government, thus lodging all authority in 
this regard with the Federal Bureau of Cus- 
toms and Excise. All current regulations and 
tariffs of the (previous) provisional Federal 
Government are to remain in force. The 
lack of coordination with regard to customs 
and excise matters among the several states 
and autonomous units, particularly on the 
part of the Sumatran authorities, has been 
largely responsible for the extensive smug- 
gling trade being carried on. 


AGRICULTURE 


Light rains at the beginning of the west- 
monsoon season retarded the planting of 
rice on the irrigated fields, but heavy rains 
in February accelerated planting activities. 
However, heavy rains caused considerable 
damage to the harvests of secondary crops, 
particularly of peanuts and corn. 

Production of estate agricultural products 
during December was generallv higher than 
during the two preceding months. Prelimi- 
nary production figures for December (with 
January to December 1949 figures in paren- 
theses) for major products were as follows, in 
metric tons: Rubber, 15,305 (170,641); tea 
(including native-grown tea), 3,099 (27,219); 
cinchona bark, 370 (6,499); coffee, 219 
(10,633); palm oil, 11,277 (118,624); palm 
kernels, 3,025 (29,370); cacac, 48 (844); and 
hard fibers, 262 (2,493). 


MINERALS 


Production of crude petroleum during De- 
cember 1949 amounted to 3,959,851 barrels, 
and of refined products, 4,338,409 barrels. 
The 1949 annual totals for these products 
were 43,205,969 barrels and 47,531,148 barrels, 
respectively. December bauxite production 
was recorded at 37,077 tons, reaching an an- 
nual total of 678,138 tons; the corresponding 
figures for tin (in ore) were 2,292 and 29,430 
tons, and for coal, 58,000 and 660,000 tons. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORT 
PRODUCTS 

During the 4-week period ended February 
20, wholesale-price quotations underwent 
wide fluctuations, but for a number of com- 
modities the trend continued upward, as 
indicated by the following prices, in guilders 
per 100 kilograms, as of February 20 (Janu- 
ary 23 prices in parentheses): Rubber, 185 
(143); black pepper, 3,500 (3,250); coffee 
Arabica I, 900 (875); coconut oil, 195 (175); 
citronella oil, 2,650 (1,750). Reduced prices 
were quoted for white pepper, Borneo, 6,000 
(6,500); peanuts, 140 (150); tapioca, Buiten- 
zorg AAA, 86.50 (105); cloves, 1,150 (1,175); 
and tea, average, BOP, 390 (400). 


Cost oF LIVING 


The index of food prices, based on the free- 
market prices of 19 domestic foodstuffs, indi- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Chemicals 


EUROPE, PRINCIPAL DESTINATION OF ARGEN- 
TINA’S BLOOD AND TANKAGE 


Argentina's exports of dried blood in Febru- 
ary 1950 amounted to 2,200 metric tons 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and other Euro- 
pean countries were the principal purchas- 
ers; the United States took 234 tons. Exports 
of tankage in February totaled 295 tons 
Belgium and the Netherlands took the entire 
amount. 


OvuTPUT OF CERTAIN BYPRODUCTS LARGER, 
AUSTRALIA 


Byproducts made by two leading Australian 
iron and steel companies in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 included 4,175 long tons of am- 
monium sulfate and 2,905,990 imperial gal- 
lons of tar compared with 3,016 tons and 
2,136,365 gallons respectively in the first 
quarter 


AUSTRIA’S FERTILIZER EXPORTS 75 PERCENT 
OF OUTPUT 


The Austrian Nitrogen Works, Linz, has 
sold its output of nitrogenous fertilizers until 
the end of June 1950, reports the foreign 
press. Of total production of 330,000 metric 
tons in the 1949-50 fertilizer year, 250,000 
tons or about 75 percent will be exported 

Poland is the leading customer, followed 
by the Netherlands, Egypt, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia; France and Mexico have 
taken smaller amounts. Negotiations for ex- 
ports to India and Pakistan continue 


* NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
DECLINES; EXCHANGE RESTRICTS Ex- 
PORTS, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s consumption of nitrogenou 
fertilizers in 1949 decreased from that in the 
preceding year, partly because of favorable 
climatic conditions. Foreign demand for 
these materials is large despite intensified 
competition, but exchange difficulties have 
hampered exports 


U. S. SUPPLIES CANADA WITH TETRAETHYL 
LEAD 


Canada’s imports of tetraethyl-lead com- 
pounds in 1949 totaled 17,171,342 pounds 
valued at $6,356,843, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. The United States was 
the sole supplier. 


PYRETHRUM-CROP OUTLOOK Goop, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Prospects for the pyrethrum crop in Kenya 
and Tanganyika have been reported as good. 
Acreages are larger—in Kenya, 15,370 acres 
were planted, an increase of 60 percent over 
the area in 1948. Demand exceeded supply 
and prospects of a price rise encouraged 
growers. 

Exports of pyrethrum from Kenya and 
Tanganyika in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 58,095 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
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weight=112 pounds.) None was exported 
from Uganda. 

Experiments in the cultivation of high- 
toxic flowers have continued, and results are 
said to be encouraging. It has been reported 
that the government of Tanganyika is con- 
sidering making grants of land near Meru for 
growing pyrethrum; the area probably will 
produce high yields. 


NITRATE EXPORT VALUE UP, CHILE 


Chile’s exports of nitrates in the first 10 
months of 1949 decreased 9 percent in vol- 
ume but rose 24 percent in value from those 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Totals 
were 1,189,652 metric tons, valued at 239,200,- 
000 gold pesos, and 1,316,140 tons, valued at 
192,700,000 pesos, respectively 


IODINE SALE TO U. K. AUTHORIZED, CHILE 


The Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Marketing 
Board has authorized the sale of a substan- 
tial part of Chile’s iodine production to the 
United Kingdom, the foreign press report 
The value is said to be more than 3,000,000 
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Sopium ALGINATE USED IN INKS AND 
PAINTS, WESTERN GERMANY 








Textile mill nB rl Germal ire - 
ing sodium i e as a thickenl el 
in textile-printing inks and paints. Result 
have been highly favorable espe ially 
printing at aves 

The United S é duc ece 
considerable compe from Norwe 
sodium alginate 


CHEMICAL ORDERS REDUCED, HONG KONG 
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storage rate have ma pe 
ators t liquidate nd 1 
result in declining prices for chemicals Be- 
cause of the blockade, some commodity deal- 
ers may change to other businesses or seek 
alternative markets in other South- 





east Asia at reduced prices 





ders for chemicals from the Uni 
and Europe have bee! 
it is said 


reduced or canceled 


INCREASE IN COAL-TAR PRODUCT OUTPUT 
EXPECTED, JAPAN 


Japan's production of coal r chemicals in 


January 1950 was slightly less than in De- 


cember 1949, but approximately 40 percent 
greater than in January 1949, because of the 
higher operating rate of coal and gas facili- 


ties. If recommendations of a _ United 
States coke specialist are followed, improve- 
ment in the processes used in certain coke- 
oven gas plants and an increase in the recov- 
ery of benzene are expected 





MAGNESIUM-CHLORIDE SPECIFICATIONS 
DRAFTED, INDIA 


The Indian Standards Institution has 
drafted specifications for commercial mag. 
nesium chloride, at the request of the indus. 
try Standards for the chemical COM position 
of this material, used in the textile ang 
other industries, are given, and sampling ang 
analysis techniques are included in the ap. 
pendix. It is hoped that these specifica. 
tions will enable manufacturers to provide 
magnesium chloride of uniformly high qual. 
ity, for domestic use and for export 


GLUE MATERIAL SUPPLIES IMPROVING 
NEW ZEALAND 


In part of 1949, labor shortages in the meat. 
freezing industry reduced supplies of raw 
materials to New Zealand glue manufacturers 
to below their needs, the Department 
Commerce and Industries reports. However 
the situation has improved and the domestic 
industry hopes soon supply the Domin- 
ion’s requirements for finished glues 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS DOWN, NETHERLANDS 


Fertilizers were among the Netherlands 


principal imports in February 1959 but were 
ubstantially less in value than those 
January Totals were 10,300,000 guilders and 
18,200,000 guilders, respectively One guild- 
er $0.2087, United States currenc\ 


JUTPUT OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


INCREASES, NORWAY 


Norway's production of certain chemicals 

1949 was as follow in thousand metri 

n 1948 figures in pare ): Pyrites 
376 (289 ilfur, 81 79) nd trogen (N 
( € 125 6 


HYDROGEN-PEROXIDE SALES HAMPERED 
SWEDEN 


Sweden's 


e producer d el peroxide The 
innual capacity for this material is said t 
¢ 480 me t H eve because Of 
re ti the company can sell 
! ha this quant domestically; high 
riff rate k id are eported hamper 
« <p I 
LARGER PERCENTAGE OF SWISS PRODUCTS 
GOING TO NONDEVALUATION COUNTRIES 
Of Switzerland's export ff coal-tar dyes 
lued at 212,200,000 francs in 1949, 56 per- 
cent went to nondevaluation countries and 
44 percent to devalu countrie 


Of the 70,500,000 francs’ worth of cheml- 


} 


cals and drug t to 


exported, 77 percent wen 


ndevaluation areas 


YUGOSLAVIA TO PRODUCE COAL-TAR DYES 


The Institute of Industrial Research, 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, has developed meth- 
ods for domestic production of coal-tar dyes 
Chemical plants at Zalog and Gelje are ex- 
pected to begin manufacture in 1950 of 
sulfur dyes and of blue, gray, green, and olive 
coal-tar dyes 
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and a letter of explanation. 


will he canceled. 
exports of oift parcels, 


serve a useful purpose, OIT says. 


New “DL” License Covers Exports Intended for 
rojects or Programs” 


Establishment of a new type of license covering exports of products used 
for construction projects or maintenance programs abroad was announced 
April 13 by the Office of International Trade. 

To obtain the new project license, which will be known as a Dollar Limit 
or “DL” license, applicants must submit a statement of estimated annual 
requirements for the project or program, together with a license application 
If the license is approved, no other application 
need be submitted to OIT during the period the license is valid. 
tions under the “DL” license are made, extra copies of the shippers’ export 
declarations are filed with Customs officials for transmission to OIT. 

The new “DL” license procedure is expected to reduce the former volume 
of paper work involved in exporting to projects and programs, but, before 
applying for project licenses, applicants should consult with OIT to deter- 
mine whether use of the “DL” procedure is justified. 

Holders of outstanding preject licenses issued under former provisions 
may also apply under the new procedure for “DL” licenses. 
for a project or program now authorized for export under former licenses 
(SP or FE) are approved under the “DL” procedure, the former licenses 


OIT also announced discontinuance of general license provisions for 
Since commodities normally sent as gifts have been 
removed from the “Positive List.” the former gift-parcel provisions no longer 
Gift-parcel shipments are subject, how- 
ever. to the import regulations of the country of destination, as well as to 
U.S. post-office regulations when sent by parcel post. 


As exporta- 


If requirements 








Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


U. S. TEXTILE MACHINERY FAVORED, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Many textile manufacturers in Western 
Germany have expressed a desire to purchase 
machinery manufactured in the United 
States. Much of the equipment in the in- 
dustry is old, and as it is operating at a high 
level of capacity it cannot be expected to 
last many more years 

There are estimated to be about 100 United 
States machines in operation in the 26 
worsted spinning and weaving firms in West- 
ern Germany These machines have made 
a very favorable impression with many otf 
the manufacturers, and additional such 
equipment is desired United States ma- 
chines are acknowledged to have a high pro- 
duction per time unit, and United States 
manufacturers are able to effect short-term 
delivery A shortage of dollar exchange, 
however, restricts the quantities which can 
be imported from the United States at this 
time 


UpWarD TREND IN PRODUCTION, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


The machinery industry of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany, showed a steady up- 
ward trend in production during 1949. The 
output of textile machines increased from 
5,900 tons during 1948 to 14,580 tons in 1949, 
an increase of 146 percent Production of 
sewing machines rose from 2,683 tons in 1948 
to 5,084 tons in 1949, or an increase of 89 
percent 
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SAWMILL-MACHINERY IMPORTS DECLINE, 
NETHERLANDS 


Sawmill machinery imported by the Neth- 
erlands during the period January through 
November 1949 amounted to 259 metric tons, 
according to official Netherlands import sta- 
tistics. This represents an apparent decline 
in the rate of imports from 1948 when 345 
metric tons were imported during the entire 
year. 

Shipments of this type of equipment from 
the United States amounted to 17 metric 
tons during the 1949 period (11 months) and 
55 metric tons during all of 1948. Although 
sawmill equipment made in the United States 
is highly regarded in the Netherlands indus- 
try, the low rate of such imports in 1949 is 
largely due to a lack of dollar exchange and 
the devaluation of the guilder. United States 
prices increased more than 40 percent in 
terms of local currency as a result of devalu- 
ation 

The largest source of supply of sawmill 
machinery during 1949 was Belgium. The 
import data for the first 11 months indicates 
shipments of 109 metric tons from Belgium- 
Luxembourg Germany traditionally was 
also a large supplier of this type of equip- 
ment. Although the war temporarily elimi- 
nated it as a source of supply, the country 
has reentered the market and has been 
making shipments at an increasing rate. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VACCINE FOR NEWCASTLE DISEASE OF 
POULTRY, BELGIUM 
The outbreak of Newcastle disease, which 
appeared in January in the Province of East 
Flanders, Belgium, is spreading, resulting in 


heavy losses to poultry producers. Veter- 
inary officials have reported that the disease 
is increasing rapidly on poultry farms in 
Bruges, Houthulst, Thielt, Liege, Herve, 
Battice, Stembert, Heusy, Namur, Luxem- 
bourg and Limbourg. It has been found 
that the germs of the disease are carried 
to poultry principally by crows, magpies, and 
wood-pigeons. Mortality has been high in 
all of the flocks affected. 

Control measures have been passed and 
the slaughter of diseased fowls is taking 
place. Vaccination of infected birds may be 
done only by veterinary officials with special 
authorization, or under control of the gov- 
ernment veterinary inspectors. Veterinari- 
ans are prohibited from using live virus 
vaccines other than those supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and these vaccines 
are supplied free through the government 
veterinary inspectors. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF BaRKS, FLOWERS, 
AND Roots 


Canadian imports of crude barks and 
flowers in 1949 were valued at $303,546 (Ca- 
nadian currency). The United States was 
the leading supplier, accounting for $211,730 
worth. Other important sources were: 
Hong Kong, $49,976; India, $19,300; China, 
$7,409; Belgium, $2,633; Colombia $1,735; 
and France, $1,557. 

Imports of alkanet and jalap roots into 
Canada in 1949 were valued at $23,402. The 
sources were as follows: United States, $9,- 
537; France, $8,131; Hong Kong, $5,360; 
United Kingdom, $205; and China, $169. 
($1 Canadian currency equals about $0.90 
U. S. currency.) 


QUININE-DISTRIBUTION CHANGES, INDIA 


The distribution of quinine and sub- 
stitutes to private medical practitioners, 
hospitals, and dispensaries in India through 
the Government reportedly was to be dis- 
continued as of March 1, 1950, and the 
Quinine Department was to be closed. 

The scheme was started in December 1942 
when there was an acute shortage of quinine, 
but it has outlived its usefulness, now that 
the drug is freely imported and sold at 
practically the same price as that charged 
by the Government. 

Recently it was officially stated that India 
produces sufficient quinine for its require- 
ments, and the output could be increased if 
necessary. It also was reported that stocks 
held by the government of India and by 
the governments cf West Bengal and Madras 
totaled about 354,330 pounds. 


CINCHONA-BARK PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Agricultural estate production of cinchona 
bark in Indonesia during 1949 amounted to 
6,499 metric tons, according to preliminary 
data. The figure for December 1949 was 370 
tons. 


FoOoT-AND-MOUTH-VACCINE PRODUCTION, 


MEXICO 


The foot-and-mouth-vaccine-production 
project of the Joint Commission for the 
Eradication of that disease, in the modern 
laboratory of the Joint Commission, located 
near Mexico City, Mexico, is producing about 
1,000,000 doses weekly. The vaccine is re- 
ported as not suitable for export, because it 
is for the local strain of the virus only. 


PORTUGUESE EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Declared exports from Portugal (Lisbon 
and Oporto Consular Districts) to the United 
States in 1949 included the following drug 
products: Centaury, 343 kilograms, valued at 
$133; ergot of rye, 73,239 kilograms, $247,345; 
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locust-bean gum, 289,128 kilograms, $138,365; 
Irish moss, 5,689 kilograms, $994; dried laurel 
leaves, 42,395 kilograms, $7,441; lupine, 2,988 
kilograms, $10,000; cinchona, 986 kilograms, 
$434; rosemary leaves, 10,388 kilograms, 
$1,166; and cod-liver oil, 57,618 kilograms, 
$28,400 


Motion Pictures 
and Lquipment 


U. S. Firms Popular IN CUBA 


In December 1949 there were 33 feature 
films released in Habana theaters, with total 
box-office receipts of $247,130, as compared 
with the $239,712 for the 29 films released 
in November 1949. Of the December releases, 
20 were produced in the United States, 7 
in Mexico, 4 in the United Kingdom, 1 in 
Spain, and 1 in France. 

The 20 United States films earned $190,660 
or 77.1 percent of the gross box-office receipts 
for December 1949; the Mexican films earned 
$29,118 or 11.8 percent; British pictures 
grossed $6,163 or 2.5 percent; the Spanish 
film, $16,788 or 6.8 percent; and the French 
film, $4,401 or 1.8 percent. The greatest box- 
office attraction of the month in Habana was 
a United States feature which earned $23,781 
in a 2-week run at the America theater. The 
second largest was the Spanish picture “Mare 
Nostrum” which grossed $16,788 during a 
1-week run in the Riviera, Astral, Tosca, 
Santa Catalina, Miramar, and Reina the- 
aters. 

Plans are reported to be under way for the 
construction in Habana of Cuba’s first drive- 
in theater. 

In 1949 a total of 355 first-run films were 
released in Habana theaters, with gross re- 
ceipts of $2,664,644, or 29 percent above the 
$2,053,125 grossed in 1948 on 326 releases 
The accompanying table shows the number 
of films released from each country in 1949, 
with box-office receipts and percentage of 
total earned by each country: 


Film Releases in 1949, Habana, Cuba 


Percent 


f ox-otlice 
Country of orig No - Box-otli of total 
: Ims receipts 
eceipt 
United States 236 | $2, 108,740 79. 1 
Mexico 71 275, 967 10.4 
United Kingdon 17 45, 9S ¢ 
Spain 5 45, 971 1.7 
Argentina 12 1, 254 l.¢ 
Cuba 2 41, 154 1.5 
France 9 85, O58 I 
Italy ; 0. 515 & 
I l 2, 664, 644 0 
Source: Trade data 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 
(SPAIN) 


Four new theaters have been opened in 
the Canary Islands of Spain since March 
1949, bringing the total to 95, with seating 
capacity placed at 41,458. It is reported that 
14 additional theaters are in some stage of 
planning or construction. 

The number of 35-mm. entertainment films 
at present circulating in the Islands is esti- 
mated at 200 as compared with about 269 in 
March 1949. About 50 percent are of United 
States origin, 15 percent Mexican, 20 percent 
Spanish, and 15 percent are from other 
countries. This compares with 71 percent 
from the United States in March 1949, 12 
percent from Mexico, and 17 percent from 
Spain, Argentina, and elsewhere. 
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There was a reduction in both the num- 
ber of films in circulation and the percentage 
of United States films. Prospects are that 
this percentage will drop still further. 
Although there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of Spanish films shown, 
the most successful films continue to be 
those from the United States and Mexico, 
especially musical films. Films in color are 
extremely popular. All films imported into 
the Canary Islands enter through Spain 


SITUATION IN JAPAN 


There are 2,280 theaters in operation in 
Japan. Admission prices for Japanese movies 
range from 20 yen to 80 yen, and for United 
States films from 20 yen to 250 yen (360 yen 
US$1). These prices include a 100 percent 
admissions tax. The most popular type of 
films are dramatic presentations 

Foreign films must be approved by the Civil 
Information and Education Section, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
Allied Powers, before they can be exhibited 
Japanese producers of motion pictures 
follow a voluntary code of ethics similar to 
that of producers in the United States 
Films are generally leased on a percentage 
basis of 50 percent to a distributor and 50 
percent to the exhibitor However, special 
feature attractions may be rented on the 
basis of 60 percent to the distributor and 40 
percent to the exhibitor 


LARGE NEW THEATER OPENED IN MEXICO 


The Teatro Eden, a new motion-picture 
theater at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, and the 
largest in the State of Chihuahua in seating 
capacity, was completed early in March. The 
structure, of reinforced concrete with steel 
was built by a corporation which owns 
theater buildings throughout Mexico and is 
managed by Cines Alcazar, S. A., which also 
operates other theaters in Ciudad Juarez 

The construction of this theater, which 
was begun in March 1949, cost 2,000,000 pesos 


($223,200) It has a seating capacity of 
4,000, and is supplied with airconditioning 
and projection and sound equipment of 
United States manufacture. Mexican and 


United States pictures are shown 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The Secretary of the British Board of Film 
Censors hopes that the Home Office commit- 
tee now investigating the problem of movies 
for children, will create a new grade of 
“adult” certificat 

from “adult” films 
by parents or not 


te, barring children entirely 


whether accompanied 


Opposition to the 30-percent quota for 
October 1, 1950 


was voiced by the General Secretary of the 


first feature films, beginning 
8,000-strong Association of Cinematograph 
and Allied Techniciar He is reported t 
have said that half tl} 
union normally employed in film production 
is now unemployed He 

opinion that more, not less, Y 
should be made A large portion of the 
industry, however, feels confident that this 


1e membership of the 


expressed the 


will be partly remedied by plans for United 
States pictures to be produced in the United 
Kingdom 

The Film Selection Committee is a statu- 
tory body whose function it is to review 
independently produced films of doubtful 
box-office appeal and to recommend that 
certain of these films which are adjudged 
suitable for exhibition be booked as first 
feature films by one of the three major 
theater circuits. In February the Commit- 
tee approved a British film produced by 
Pilgrim Pictures, Ltd., and the Board of 
Trade directed one of the three circuits to 
show it. This is the first positive action by 
this Committee since it was set up in 1946 





Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


GREEK NAVAL-STORE Exports 


Exports of rosin from Greece in 1949 totaled 
7,890 metric tons. Italy was the principal 
purchaser, followed by Austria and Czecho. 
slovakia 

Austria was the leading destination for the 
1,135 tons of turpentine exported 
Egypt followed 


Italy ang 


IRISH IMPORTS OF RESINS, Gus, 
TURPENTINE 
Ireland's imports of resins and gums 
(including rosin) in 1949 totaled 35,493 
hundredweight, valued at £161,652. (1 hun. 
dredweight= 112 pounds.) 
Imports of turpentine in 1949 amounted 
to 207,564 imperial gallons, worth £39,990, 


LARGE U. S. ROSIN EXPORTS TO THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Devaluation of the guilder in September 
1949 stimulated demand in the Netherlands 
Stocks were low at that 


for naval stores 
time, and there was a widespread movement 
to purchase in anticipation of higher prices 

Imports of rosin in 1949 totaled 10,925 
metric tons, compared with 7,210 tons in 
1948. The United States supplied 8,535 tons, 
Imports of turpentine in 1949 were 1,430 

i 


tons—985 tons from Portugal and 410 tong 


Spain May Suip 18,000 Tons or Rosin 


Preliminary estimates of the amount of 
rosin to be exported from Spain in the year 
beginning June 1950 range from 15,000 t 
18,000 metric ton 


Little or no turpentine will be available 
for export in 1950, trade Irce tate 


T . 

Nonterrous Metals 
AUSTRALIA MAY DEPEND ON IMPORTED 
BAUXITE ORES 
Market trends may dictate the use of im- 


ported bauxite by the infant Australian 


aluminum industry instead of ore from the 


recently surveyed deposits of Tasmania an 
New South Wale the Chairman of the Aus- 
tralian Aluminum Production Committee 


pointed out in his annual report for 1949 


rhis report indicated that a fall in over- 
ea shipping rates, coupled with the rising 
cost of rail and sea transport of Australian 
material, may place the local ores at a dis- 


advantage in comparison with higher-grade 

uxites from abroad 

Survey operatior of Australian reserves 
discovery of 
new deposit Proven ore under control of 
he Commission now totals 8,600,000 long 
tons, of which approximately 850,000 tons are 
in Tasmania, and 7,750,000 tons in New South 
Wales These reserves reportedly are suffi- 
cient for almost a century at the currently 
planned rate of output at the plant now 
under construction at Bell Bay, 35 miles 
from Launceston. Tasmania, near the mouth 
of the Tamar River 


have been suspended pending 


EGYPTIAN MANGANESE FOR THE U. S. 

A group of Egyptian manganese mining 
companies have concluded an agreement 
with a consumer in the United States calling 
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for the export of 100,000 tons of manganese 


ore during 1950. The manganese content of 
the ore to be exported is 28 percent. 


DONESIAN TIN PRODUCTION FALLS SHORT 
oF GOAL 


IN 


Indonesia’s production of 28,965 long tons 
of tin in concentrates fell far short of the 
target of 41,000 tons in 1949. The 1948 out- 
yut was 29,206 tons A number of intermit- 
tent labor disturbances, even though on a 
small scale and of short duration, interfered 
considerably with mining operations. Thefts 
of tin ore, which in the last 6 months of 1949 
were estimated at 400 long tons, and short- 
ages of essential spare parts and other equip- 
ment also were instrumental in limiting 
production. 

Exports of tin in concentrates from Indo- 
nesia during 1949 totaled 30,459 tons, of 
which 18,099 tons went to the Netherlands, 
12,352 to the United States, and 8 to Malaya 


CopPpER PROCESSING FACILITIES EXPANDED 
IN MEXICO 


The Moctezuma Copper Mining Co., Agua 
Prieta District, Mexico, is installing new 
leaching equipment at its Narcozari mine. 
Estimated monthly production of about 200 
tons of metal, 92 percent copper content, is 
expected to start in June 1950. Copper ex- 
ports from the Agua Prieta District in Feb- 
ruary 1949 totaled 2,402 metric tons. 


GERMANIUM DISCOVERED IN NEPAL 


The recent discovery of germanium in 
Nepal resulted from interest stimulated by 
the new application of the metal as a recti- 
fier for ultra-short radio waves 

Germanium has been identified colorimet- 
rically in two specimens of sphalerite (zinc 
sulfide ore) by investigators from the Univer- 
sity College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta, India. The metal occurred concen- 
trated in the magnetic portion of the sample 
of material examined 

The percentage of germanium found in the 
magnetic portion was 0.24 percent; and 300 
milligrams of pure germanium oxide were 
extracted from 160 grams of the magnetic 
portion. Mere traces of 0.0072 to 0.04 per- 
cent germanium were found in the nonmag- 
netic portions of the material analysed. The 
Government of Nepal and the Director of 
Nepal Bureau of Mines supplied the ore for 


the tests 


PAKISTAN’S CHROMITE PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO DECLINE 

Pakistan's steady decline in chromite pro- 
duction has given rise to efforts by the 
Government to appraise and remedy the 
situation The country’s entire output 
comes from the Baluchistan Chrome Co.'s 
property in Baluchistan State, where a peak 
output of 40,000 metric tons was recorded 
in 1940. However, production stood at only 
21,692 tons in 1947 and dwindled to 18,000 
tons in 1948. The 1949 production was down 
to approximately 15,000 tons 

Baluchistan chromite is exported princi- 
pally to the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Sweden 


NEw ALUMINUM PLANT PROPOSED, SPAIN 


Production of aluminum in Spain is ex- 
pected to show marked increases, inasmuch 
as the Spanish Industrial Program for 1950 
51 includes a new aluminum plant with an 
Initial output of 1,250 metric tons per year 
It is planned to step up production to an 
annual rate of 2,500 tons by the end of 1950 
and to 5,000 tons in 1951. The eventual 
objective is 10,000 tons. Production of alu- 
minum in Spain, during the years 1946-48 
was running about 1,000 tons annually. 
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Despite drought, the plant will be able to 
run uninterruptedly because of the recent 
completion of the first units of the National 
Industrial Institute-controlled thermal elec- 
tric plant at Ponferrada. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION DOWN SLIGHTLY, 
BrITISH GUIANA 


During 1949 British Guiana continued as 
the world's second largest bauxite producer. 
The 1949 bauxite preduction, which parallels 
exports, totaled 1,757,650 long tons but fell 
short, by 115,516 tons, of the 5-year high 
registered in 1948, thus failing to reach the 
immediate goal of 2,000,000 tons annually. 

Production by the Demerara Bauxite Co., 
at Mackenzie, Demerara River, was slightly 
below expectations. The only other producer, 
the Berbice Bauxite Co., did not obtain the 
desired increase from its Kwakwani Mines, 
Berbice River, primarily because of tempo- 
rary break-downs in its drier machinery. On 
the whole, however, production was steady 
throughout the year. 

An announcement early in 1949 of the 
formation of a new concern, the Plantation 
Bauxite Co., set 1950 as the starting date for 
production. The new company will develop 
old bauxite mining leases in an area of 
about 6,000 acres on the west bank of the 
Demerara River, and the facilities of the 
Demarara Bauxite Co. at Mackenzie, will be 
used for processing and loading the ore. 

Despite a drop in exports during 1949, an 
increase in value of almost $2,500,000 (British 
Guiana currency was noted, attributable to 
an increase in the price of ore and to a 
higher valuation in terms of British Guiana 
dollars since the sterling-area devaluation in 
September 1949. Canada remained the major 
importer, although a significant rise in ex- 
ports to the United States was recorded. 


Bausite Rrports, British Guiana, 1948-49 


Quantity (in long Value in British 
ton Guiana dollars 
ay tie 
1948 1049 1045 1049 
Total 1, 873, 166 1, 757, 650 9, 511, 979 12, O10, 403 
Canada 1, 746, 092 1, 591, S61 8, 482, 126 10, 121, 266 
United 8 ‘ 104, 754 126, 255 S55, LLL) 1, 426, 460 
United kK 
don 10, 305 29, 124 140, 534 306, 557 
Other S OF 1O. 710 4. 2OS 156, 121 


Before September 18, 194%, British Guiana $1.185 
nae re ifterward, BG$1.70 


Source: British Guiana Customs Department 


NEw DEPOSITS OF SPODUMENE DISCOVERED 
IN CANADA 


Extensive deposits of spodumene (lithium 
aluminum silicate) reportedly have been dis- 
covered in the northwest mining area of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. The exact loca- 
tion and extent of these deposits have not 
been disclosed because of negotiations be- 
tween the owners of the claims and large 
lithium consumers in the United States. 

Development work is still continuing on 
spodumene deposits in the Cat Lake district, 
about 100 miles northeast of Winnipeg, by 
the Mine Development Co., Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Lithium Corporation of America. 

Spodumene yields lithium, which is used 
variously in compounds. Lithium atmos- 
pheres in heat-treating furnaces prevent 
scaling and permit control of both carburiz- 
ing and decarburizing Lithium peroxide 
and lithium borohydride can be used to 
generate oxygen and hydrogen, respectively. 
Lithium-aluminum hydride reduces organic 
compounds rapidly at room temperature in 


ether solutions. Lithium compounds, such 
as lithium aluminate, lithium borate, lithium 
cobaltite, lithium manganite, lithium molyb- 
date, lithium silicate, lithium titanate, lith- 
ium zirconate, and lithium zirconium sili- 
cate are finding use in the ceramics industry. 


PrIcE DECLINE HAMPERS LEAD-MINING 
INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


The decline in world-market prices of lead 
has retarded the growth of Chile’s slowly 
developing lead-mining industry, which re- 
portedly was progressing at a moderate pace 
under the Miners Credit Bank’s program of 
buying concentrates for export. 

Of the many small mines which began 
operating, only the Aysen Mining Co. is in 
commercial production. The company is 
building a differential lead-zinc flotation 
mill at the mine to treat 60 tons of lower- 
grade ores per day. However, because of the 
mine’s inaccessibility and the accompanying 
transportation problems, the lead concen- 
trates reportedly must be more than 65 per- 
cent lead, and the zinc concentrates 55 per- 
cent zinc before shipments can offset high 
freight costs. 


New SMELTER SOON TO BE COMPLETED, 
JAPAN 


The Nakajim Industrial Co.’s 3-ton-a- 
month smelter at its Shinkiura mine, Oita 
Prefecture, Japan, is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1950 at an estimated cost of 
1,000,000 yen (360 yen=U. S. $1). 

Construction of the smelter was under- 
taken when the company could not place 
tin concentrates with either the Oriental or 
Mitubishi Mining Companies for processing. 

Company Officials report that 500,000 tons 
of ore, averaging more than 1 percent tin, 
are blocked out. About 100,000 tons of mill 
tailings also are available. 

Plans are under way to transport ore from 
the company’s Toroku mine, Miyazaki Pre- 
fecture, to the Shinkiura mill for processing. 


DECLINE IN SWITZERLAND’S 1949 COPPER 
IMPORTS 


The sharp decline in Switzerland’s copper 
imports in 1949 is attributed to the fact that 
accumulated stocks have been sufficient to 
satisfy heavy postwar demands, and, conse- 
quently, marketing is now confined to meet- 
ing normal replacement and consumption re- 
quirements. Copper imports dropped from 
47,000 metric tons in 1948 to only 21,000 tons 
in 1949. 

During the period December 1948 to De- 
cember 1949, the wholesale price of electro- 
lytic copper dropped from 250 francs per 
220.46 pounds to 202.67 francs. (1 franc=ap- 
proximately U.S. $0.23.) 





Funds for the purchase of 10 steam loco- 
motives and 2,000 tons of rails have recently 
been made available to Ecuador by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank earthquake reconstruction 
loan. 





During 1949, cryolite continued as Green- 
land's most valuable export item. A quan- 
tity of 27,589 metric tons, the bulk of the 
country’s cryolite exports, went to Den- 
mark for refining and reexport. 

Although the United States manufactures 
artificial cryolite, it imported from Green- 
land 15,000 tons of the natural product in 
1949. This dependence on Greenland for 
the natural cryolite is because Greenland is 
the only place in the world where cryolite is 
mined commercially. 

Cryolite is used chiefly as a flux in the 
reduction of aluminum. It is also used in 
glass, enamels, abrasives, and insecticides. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DECLINE IN ASBESTOS IMPORTS IN 1949, 
BELGIUM 


Belgium’s imports of asbestos, raw, washed, 
or crushed, declined significantly from 17,- 
797 metric tons in 1948 to 14,797 tons in 1949. 
Canada continued as the chief supplier, fur- 
nishing 6,970 tons in 1948 and 6,949 tons in 
1949. The U. S. S. R. supplied the second 
largest quantities for both 1948 and 1949— 
5,441 tons and 2,537 tons, respectively. 
Rhodesia was third with 2,859 tons in 1948 
and 1,786 tons in 1949. Imports from the 
Union of South Africa are not available for 
1948 but in 1949 totaled only 982 tons. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


SWEDISH OFFICE-MACHINES EXPORTS TO 
INCREASE 


A large Swedish office-machine manufac- 
turer is planning to export adding machines 
and typewriters to the United States and 
Canada, states the Swedish press. Up to 
February, only a small quantity of the com- 
pany’s adding machines had been exported 
to these countries. It is also reported that 
orders on hand for these machines practically 
equal the company’s planned 1950 produc- 


tion. The company is planning to increase 
its export sales 20 percent over the 1949 
level. 


Adding machines and typewriters exported 
from Sweden were valued at 33,000,000 
crowns in 1949, which was equal to 65 per- 
cent of the total Swedish production 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXCELLENT TABLE-OIL CROP, SPAIN 


Spain's 1949-50 table-olive crop was one of 
the best in its history. Nearly 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of olives were produced, an increase over 
the preceding crop of only 7,000,000 gallons 
and the 1947 and 1946 crops of 17,454,400 gal- 
lons and 18,545,280 gallons, respectively. The 
quality was reported to have been unusually 
high. 

The Green Olive Branch of the Vertical 
Olive Syndicate officially estimates the 1949 
50 crop as follows: 70,454 hogsheads (11,272,- 
640 gallons) of queen olives, 54,544 hogsheads 
(8,727,040 gallons) of manganilla olives, mak- 
ing a total of 124,998 hogsheads (19,999,680 
gallons) of green olives. An additional 
27,272 hogsheads (4,363,520 gallons) of ripe 
olives (moradas) were produced, bringing the 
total table-olive production to 152,270 hogs- 
heads or 24,363,200 gallons. Although ripe 
olives are not exported from Spain, the bulk 
of the green olives are shipped to foreign 
markets, primarily the United States. 

About 80 percent of the queen olives 
(9,018,080 gallons) produced in 1949 and 70 
percent of the manzanilla olives (6,108,800 
gallons) are of sufficiently good quality to be 
shipped to the United States and Canada 
The remainder must be sold in Spain or 
shipped to less exacting markets. 

Alhough 1949 was a good year for produc- 
tion, it was poor for exports, because of the 
small crop in 1948. 
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Total olive exports in 1949 were 7,149,744 
gallons, only a little more than half of the 
1948 shipments of 13,708,912 gallons. Of the 
1949 totals, over 83 percent, or 6,059,280 gal- 
lons, went to the United States. Brazil 
ranked second with 549,856 gallons, or almost 
8 percent, and Canada, third, with 335,568 
gallons, or nearly 5 percent 

It is estimated that from November 1949 
through February 1950 about 4,000,000 gallons 
of olives of the 1949 crop were shipped to the 
United States and Canada. After deducting 
the portion unsuitable for export because of 
quality, total exportable production in 1949 
was 15,126,880 gallons, which, minus the 
3,955,200 gallons already shipped, left an 
exportable stock of 11,171,680 gallons as of 
March 1, 1950 

Practically all of the 1947 and all of the 
1948 crops had been disposed of by mid- 
March 


HERRING-OIL PRODUCTION DOUBLED, U. K 


The United Kingdom, as one step toward 
increasing its domestic production of fats 
and oils, which now provides only about 
one-eighth of annual national requirements 
is increasing its output of herring oil. Pro- 
duction of 2,085 long tons in 1949 was more 
than double the 1948 figure of 1,000 tons 
and contrasted with prewar output of only 
100 or 200 tons at most 

Available plant facilities, which had a 
capacity of 3,000 tons in 1949, are being ex- 
panded, and the long-term development 
scheme of the Herring Industry Board con- 
tempiates the eventual establishment of six 
plants and the annual production of 20,- 
000 tons of the fish oil 

The chief uses of herring 
Kingdom are in the 


garine and in fish 


oil in the United 
manufacture of mar- 
In 1949, edible 
ns, with only 135 


purposes 


uses accounted for 


t 


tons utilized for indu 





OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, ALGERIA 
Although 


able, total production 


official returns are not yet avail- 
edible olive oil in 


Algeria in the 1949—50 season is estimated by 


reliable trade sources at 25,000 to 28,000 
metric tons, of which some 10,000 metric 
tons, consumed directly by the growers, were 
not put into commercial channels The 
1948-49 live-oil output totaled 20,000 to 
25,000 tons 

Production of prime green and sulfur yel- 
low (inedible oils) is said to total 3,500 tons 
for the past season. Of this quantity, 1,500 
tons were deodorized neutralized ind 


bleached, so as to be rendered edible and 
usable for blending purposes. 

Olive-oil exports from Algeria in 1949 
totaled 2,879 metric tons, including 910 tons 
of the inedible grade. Most of the edible-oil 
exports went to the United Kingdom. Im- 
ports, all from Tunisia, and principally of 
inedible oil, totaled 761 metric tons 

Although Algeria is a net importer of 
vegetable oils, the policy before the war was 
to import the cheaper vegetable oils, such 
as peanut oil, for local use, and to reserve 
for export a great part of the expensive olive 
oil The Government 
couraging this policy in 
exchange from olive oil 
needs with West African peanut-oil pur- 
chases payable in francs. The large refining 
companies, with established sales contacts 
overseas, have a stake in promoting 
these exports so as to preserve their markets 
for future years 

If West African peanut oil were lower- 
priced, larger shipments of this product 
would meet Algeria’s oil requirements, mak- 
ing more olive oil available for export, and 
at the same time removing the threat of 


lately has been en- 
order to gain dollar 
while filling local 


also 





Tunisian imports. Algerian oil, with loca} 
demand met by the cheaper oils, thus Closing 
the local market to Tunisian oils, would fal] 
appreciably below the Tunisian price, and 
could be sold in world markets. The French 
Government policies of subsidies, price cop. 
trol, and Government stocking in West 
Africa, has kept the price of peanut Oil aboye 
that of olive oil, and thus, indirectly, the 
price of Algerian olive oil also 

During the last week in March 1950, a). 
gerian oil, except in certain grades, was too 
expensive to sell in the world market, 
whereas Tunisian oil can Compete because 
of the better quality 


OILSEED PRODUCTION AND SUBSIDIEs, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1949 production of peanuts is esti. 
mated at 80,000 short tons unshelled, com. 
pared with the 1948 production of 97,459 
short tons. Prewar production averaged 12. 
000 short tons Dry weather and disease 
reduced the 1949 crop even though there 
had been a considerable expansion in acreage 

Sunflower-seed production in 1949 is egtj. 
mated at 1,000,000 bags, of 100 pounds, as 
compared with the 1948 estimate of 800,009 
bags and the prewar production at 35,00 
bags 

Cottonseed 
reach a 
future 


production 18 expected to 


15,000,000-pound level in the near 
Surpluses of peanut and sunflower-seed oj] 
were beginning to appear in 1949, and some 
Government ubsidized exports were made, 
There undoubtedly will be some downward 
adjustment in the near future in the high 
support prices paid to producer: 
TUNG-OIL ARRIVALS AND EXPORTS, 
HONG KONG 





Although it was expected that arrivals of 
tur il t H K would increase as 
i re lt the British re¢ nition of the 
Communist regime i hina, shipments have 
bee! erious hampered by lack of stocks 
in Canton and by transportation difficulties 
Arrivals of 413,000 pounds of tung oil in 

1950 were 28 percent less than in 
the preceding month and 87 percent les 
han in January 1949 

Tung-oil expor m Ho Kong in Jan- 
uary 1950, amounted to 607,000 pounds, of 
which 210,000 pounds were consigned to the 
United States Most of the remainder went 
to the Nether ds, Italy, and Australia. Ex- 
port quotations were about 24 cents per 
pound (U. S. currency) in drums, c. and f 


New York, and 23%, cents to San Francise 
tocks at the end of January 1950 were 
estimated at 500 to 600 long t 


INDONESIA’S PALM-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS INCREASE 


Indonesia, which prior to the war was 
the most important f palm oil to 
the United State 118,607 metric 
tons of this oil in hough this was 
substantially larger than the 1948 output 
of 56,240 tons, it half of the prewar 
(1939) figure of 244,000 tons. However, the 
number of producing estates increased dur- 
ing 1949 from 19 in January to 24 by July, 
with a consequent increase in acreage har- 
Production in 1950 should reflect 
this gain, and an output of 170,000 tons Is 
considered pe 


supplier 
produced 
1949. Alt 


was only 


vested 


ssible 

Exports of palm oil in 1949 amounted to 
101,861 metric tons—two and one-half times 
the reported shipments in 1948, but only 
about half of the prewar figure. Of the 1949 
total, 60 percent was shipped to the Nether- 
lands, 20 percent to the United Kingdom, and 
ipproximately 10 percent to the United 


States Before the war, more than half of 
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the Indies’ palm-oil exports were consigned 
to the United States. 

It is reported that 67,000 metric tons of 
alm oil have been sold for shipment to the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many, for shipment in the period January- 
August 1950. A price of 80 pounds sterling 
per ton has been established for exports to 
the United Kingdom, with prices ranging 
from 850 to 1,050 guilders a ton for ship- 
ments to the Netherlands and Germany. In 
United States currency equivalent, these 
prices are equal to 10.2 cents a pound for 
shipments to the United Kingdom and 10.1 
to 12.5 cents a pound for shipments to the 
Netherlands and Germany. 


OLIVE-O1L EXPORT PRICE REDUCED, SPAIN 


As of March 10, 1950, the Vertical Olive Oil 
Syndicate reduced export prices sharply in 
order to permit successful competition with 
shippers in Tunisia, France, Greece, Italy, 
and other olive-oil-producing countries. 
The basic reduction was from $79 to $46 per 
100 kilograms (1 kilogram — 2.2046 pounds) 
for oil in drums, f. o. b. Spanish ports. 
Prices for oil in tins were reduced 
correspondingly. 

The Boletin Oficial del Estado of March 
17, 1950, carried an official circular of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce setting 
forth the procedure whereby shippers may 
obtain the oil required to fulfill their export 
requirements. In general, this provides for 
strict balancing of exports of olive oil with 
imports of other edible oils, in order to in- 
sure an adequate supply of oil for domestic 
consumption. Export control is to be strictly 
maintained and export licenses issued only 
to those shippers habitually engaged in such 
operations. An initial export quota of 12,000 
metric tons of olive oil is established for the 
year 1950. This is much greater than the 
1949 exports of 5,606 metric tons, and, there 
is nothing to prevent this quota from being 
increased during the course of the year pro- 
viding soybean oil or other edible vegetable 
oils can be imported in sufficient quantities 
to release additional quantities 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT AND VARNISH IMPORTS NEAhLY 
HALVED, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's imports of paints and varnishes 
declined sharply to 700 metric tons in 1949, 
from 1,200 tons in 1948. Values were 17,- 
900,000 escudos and 29,600,000 escudos, re- 
spectively. (1 escudo=$0.04, U. S. cur- 
rency, predevaluation rate; $0.035, postde- 
valuation.) 


Supp.y SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Production of paints, enamels, and var- 
nishes in the Union of South Africa increased 
toward the end of 1949. However, manu- 
facturers are concerned about dwindling 
stocks of raw materials. 


U. K.’s Exports oF READY-MIxED PAINTS 
AND ENAMELS DECREASED 


The United Kingdom's exports of ready- 
mixed paints and enamels (including those 
containing synthetic resins) decreased 
sharply both in volume and value in 1949, as 
compared with 1948, according to Board of 
Trade figures. Totals were 483,951 hundred- 
Weight (£4,411,875) and 587,152 hundred- 
weight (£5,322,580) , respectively. (1 
hundredweight = 112 pounds.) 
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British Commonwealth countries received 
nearly two-thirds of the total amount 
shipped. 


More PaInt MATERIALS AVAILABLE, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Raw materials required for paint manu- 
facture were in better supply in New Zealand 
in 1949 than for a number of years. Plants 
and equipment also have been expanded, 
so that larger and better-quality stocks 
have been available to consumers. Repaint- 
ing and delayed repair and renovation work 
are expected to be facilitated. 

The supply position of both domestic and 
imported linseed for the manufacture of lin- 
seed oil so improved that control of the 
domestic product stopped. Raw materials 
for the manufacture of lacquers also are 
available, and the use of these products is 
free from control. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


IMPROVED POSITION OF STRAWBOARD AND 
STRAWPAPER INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 


Production capacity of the Netherlands 
strawboard and strawpaper industry is esti- 
mated at 375,000 metric tons per year. There 
are 56 board and paper machines, 18 of which 
are in the Province of Groningen. 

Prewar production of strawboard and 
strawpaper amounted to about 285,000 tons 
annually, but in 1949 it was only 188,000 tons, 
or about one-half capacity. 

In normal prewar years, approximately 85 
percent of the production was exported to 
about 20 countries. The United Kingdom is 
traditionally the largest customer, followed 
by India, Hong Kong, Belgium, Ireland, 
Australia, Egypt, Pakistan, and Germany. 
However, in the first 11 months of 1949, ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were only 36,000 
tons (60 percent of the total), compared with 
178,000 tons (80 percent of the total), in 1938. 
Although the growth of a British strawboard 
industry, with moderate tariff protection, has 
hampered the revival of the Netherlands in- 
dustry, emphasis is being placed on develop- 
ing other export markets, especially Belgium 
and Luxembourg under the Benelux agree- 
ment. Also, new products, such as corru- 
gated bituminized strawboard, are being 
developed. 

The depressed condition of the industry 
was helped in September 1949 by a reduction 
in price of about 15 to 20 percent; common 
imported strawboard dropped to 110 guilders 
per metric ton ex factory (1 guilder=approx- 
imately $0.26 U.S. currency). 

The Association of Netherland Strawboard 
Manufacturers in December 1949 renewed for 
5 years an agreement designed to bring about 
cooperation in production, market investiga- 
tion, quality improvement, and sales prac- 
tices, including the elimination of competi- 
tive underbidding. 

Although it is unlikely that the industry 
will regain its prewar position, the improve- 
ment since September 1949 leads to the expec- 
tation that it will remain an important 
industry in the Netherlands. 


PAPER IMPORTS OFF SERIOUSLY, 
ARGENTINA 


There was a definite shortage of paper and 
paper products in Argentina at the close 
of 1949. This was because production of pulp 
and paper has not increased significantly 
since 1941, and since 1947 imports have de- 
creased substantially owing to lack of 
foreign exchange. 


Newsprint imports totaled 102,568 metric 
tons in 1949, compared with 117,922 tons in 
1948 and 152,783 tons in 1947. Imports of 
paper and paper products from the United 
States, by value, amounted to only $209,800 
in the first 10 months of 1949, compared 
with $2,338,799 in 1948 and $4,473,240 in 
1947. 

Demand for paper products of all kinds 
is well in excess of supply. The greatest 
scarcity is in shipping bags of the types used 
for cement, flour, and fertilizer, and in pho- 
tographic, drawing, and filter papers, and 
newsprint. 

Reentry into this market by United States 
pulp and paper manufacturers on a scale 
approaching that of 1947-48 appears to de- 
pend almost entirely on the availability of 
dollar exchange. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


RADIO IMPORTS AND SALES, PHILIPPINES 


Radio receivers or tubes are not produced 
in the Republic of the Philippines. How- 
ever, it is reported that one United States 
firm is contemplating the assembly of radios. 

Approximately 95 percent of all sets im- 
ported are of United States manufacture. 
Philips (Dutch) is the principal European 
brand imported. Table-model radios in 
plastic cabinets are preferred. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the radios in use are 
designed to receive short-wave broadcasts. 
Because electric power is available only in 
the larger cities and environs, battery- 
operated sets are popular, accounting for 40 
percent of those in use. 

Effective December 1, 1949, annual imports 
of home-type radio receivers valued at more 
than $50 (port of entry value) and radio- 
phonograph combinations valued at more 
than $150, were limited to 80 percent of the 
quantity imported in 1948. Imports of 
home-type radios valued at less than $50 and 
radio-phonograph combinations valued at 
less than $150 were limited to 50 percent 
of the quantity imported in 1948. 

Imports of radio receiving tubes are not 
subject to restriction. 


BRAZILIAN ASSEMBLY, SALES, AND 
PURCHASES 


Licensing restrictions substantially re- 
duced imports of assembled radios in 1949. 
Nearly all major foreign radio manufacturers 
previously supplying the market were as- 
sembling receivers in Brazil at the end of 
the year. The number of sets assembled in 
1949 totaled 150,000 units, compared with 
70,000 in 1948 and 55,000 in 1947. Insuffi- 
cient stocks of some imported components 
prevented a larger volume of production in 
1949. The United States continued to be 
the principal source of supply for compo- 
nents. However, the devaluation of the pound 
sterling in September stimulated interest in 
components of European manufacture. 

Retail sales of radio receivers continued 
at high levels throughout the year. Demand 
was confined principally to quality sets. 
Prices remained firm, with some of the 
higher-priced sets selling at a premium be- 
cause of limited availability. 

The purchase of two television transmit- 
ters of United States manufacture aroused 
considerable interest in the radio trade. 
However, no information is available relative 
to the Central Bank’s policy for the impor- 
tation of television receivers. 








NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS IN USE IN 
ICELAND 


An estimated 42,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Iceland in March 1950 of which 
40,000 were licensed. The number of listen- 
ers per set was an estimated 3.4 persons. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MEXICco 


Assembly of radio receivers in Mexico in 
1949 increased to 116,000 sets, from 71,500 
in 1948. At the end of 1949, there were 10 
firms in Mexico assembling radios. 

Imports of radio receivers totaled 7,404 sets 
in 1949, compared with 6,087 in 1948 and 
185,225 in 1947. Imports of radio receiving 
tubes and components aggregated 25,883,454 
pesos in 1949, representing an increase of 51 
percent over 1948 imports. (For conversion 
purposes the rate of 1 peso equaling approxi- 
mately $0.1260 U. S. currency in 1949, and 
$0.1886 in 1948 may be used.) 

Devaluation of the peso resulted in an in- 
crease in the cost of tubes and components 
imported from the United States. Retail 
prices of receivers were raised approximately 
40 percent which resulted in a substantial 
decrease in sales. In order to stimulate de- 
mand, some assemblers reduced discounts at 
both wholesale and retail levels. 

An estimated 1,221,360 sets were in use as 
of February 1, 1950, compared with 1,113,534 
sets on the corresponding date in 1949. 
About 87 percent of the sets in Mexico 
operate on a. c. power line. An estimated 
55 percent of the sets are designed to receive 
medium- and short-wave broadcasts, and 37 
percent to receive medium-wave only. In- 
terest in short-wave reception has declined. 
Table-model radios are preferred. 

A television transmitter is being installed 
in th Mexico City area. Test transmissions 
are expected to begin in April 1950. One 
radio station in Mexico City is being con- 
verted for television transmission. It is ex- 
pected that this station will be in operation 
by the end of the year. Television standards 
adopted in Mexico are similar to those in 
the United States. 


RaDIos IN USE UP 50 PERCENT, THAILAND 


An estimated 60,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Thailand in January 1950, of which 
about half were designed to receive short- 
wave broadcasts. The number of sets in 
use in June 1948 was estimated at 40,000. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION HIGHER, SHIPMENTS 
LOWER, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets in January 1950, amounted 
to 3,262,350 kilograms (1 kilogram—2.2046 
pounds) compared with 2,818,016 kilograms 
in December 1949. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
January 1950 amounted to 2,607,806 kilo- 
grams compared with 2,555,431 kilograms 
during Deccmber 1949. 

Shipments of all types and grades of 
natural rubber from purchasing to consum- 
ing centers of Brazil in January 1950 
amounted to 1,275,971 kilograms compared 
with 2,728,974 kilograms in December 1949. 

There were no exports of any type of new 
rubber from Brazil in January 1950. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at shipping and consuming 
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centers of Brazil on January 31, 1950, were 
11,875,431 and 722,701 kilograms, respec- 
tively. 


RUBBER-PRODUCT IMPORTS SHIFTING, 
BAHAMAS 


Imports of tires (automobile and bicycle) 
into the Bahama Islands in 1949 totaled 
3,579 units, valued at $41,466, compared with 
7,941 units, valued at $45,044, in 1948. 

Imports of rubber boots and rubber-soled 
canvas shoes in 1949 amounted to 2,506 
dozen pairs, valued at $31,058, compared 
with 1,788 dozen pairs, valued at $23,884, in 
1948. 

A decided shift is noted in the imports of 
automobile tires from the United States and 
Canada to the United Kingdom in 1949, com- 
pared with 1948. Even before the devalua- 
tion of the pound in September 1949, 
authorities were making every effort to divert 
purchases from the dollar to the sterling 
areas 


RUBBER PACKING AND SHIPPING 
LEGISLATION, MALAYA 


Legislation concerning the Rubber Pack- 
ing and Shipping Control Bill was passed 
in the Federation of Malaya on December 30 
1949. Similar legislation has not been passed 
in the Colony of Singapore, primarily because 
of opposition by the Singapore Chinese Asso- 
ciation of Rubber Packers. Under the pro- 
vision of the legislation passed in the fed- 
eration, no person may pack or ship rubber 
for export unless he is duly registered and 
is the holder of a valid certificate to that 
effect. 

The Malayan Rubber Export Registration 
Board has been established as a body cor- 
porate with a total of 13 members including 
the chairman. The board is empowered to 
authorize any one of its members or those 
appointed by the board to inspect the prem- 
ises of any rubber-packing or rubber-export 
establishment to determine whether the 
grade and quality of the rubber are in con- 
formity with the set standard 

Persons contravening any regulations con- 
cerning the standards for packing and grad- 
ing may be liable to a fine not exceeding 
25,000 Straits dollars or to imprisonment for 
not more than 2 years or both. Rubber- 
packing legislation has been long overdue, 
and it is the consensus of the rubber trade 
in Malaya that the regulations, if properly 
enforced, will contribute materially to re- 
moving malpractices and assure proper ex- 
port invoicing, according to grade 


POLISH RUBBER INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The rubber industry is among the newer 
enterprises of Poland, according to the Polish 
press It started between the two world 
wars. One rubber factory, built in 1911 in 
Wolbrom, was partly damaged in the First 
World War, was rebuilt in 1922, and became 
the first industrial establishment in Poland 
producing rubber goods Subsequently, 
other factories were built, and prior to World 
War II about 15,000 workers produced an 
estimated 14,000 tons of rubber articles, 
mainly rubber shoes. 

In 1948 the rubber industry exceeded 1937 
production by 16.5 percent. The output of 
tires and tubes in 1948 more than doubled 
that of 1937, and the total amount of con- 
veyor and other belting was nearly six times 
as large as that in 1937. The quality of 
rubber goods was greatly improved by using 
larger quantities of natural India rubber in 
mixtures and a more careful selection of 
technical fabrics. 

In the period 1947-49, the rubber industry 
was rebuilt, prewar production was sub- 
stantially exceeded, and a favorable basis for 
further development was created. Under the 
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1950-55 investment plan, 15,000,000, 099 
zlotys (1 zloty = $0.0025 U.S. currency) are ty 
be allocated to develope and modernize the 
rubber industry. As planned, this wil] Meet 
not only the steadily increasing requirements 
for industry and transportation but for do. | 
mestic demand for shoes, coats, Sanitary 
equipment, technical articles, belting, MOlds 
and hose : 

Under the 6-year plan, motorcar-tire pro. 
duction is expected to increase nearly five. 
fold and rubber-footwear production igs ex. 
pected to total 10,000,000 pairs annually, 

Imports of rubber into Poland increase 
from a yearly average of 0,612 metric tons in 
1936-38 to 12,876 tons in 1948, AcCOrding to 
Polish statistics. Imports totaled 11,084 tong 
in January—August 1949. Production of tires 
increased from 973 tons in 1946 to 4,572 tong 
in 1948 and amounted to 3,398 tons in the 
first 8 months of 1949; output of inner tubes 
totaled 148 tons, 811 tons, and 571 tons, re. 
spectively 


TIRE IMPORTS NEAR PEAK, BERMUDA 


The Colony of Bermuda has no rubber 
industry; tires, tubes, boots, shoes, and vari. 
ous rubber clothing and other goods are 
imported 

Approximately 3,867 tires were imported jp 
1949 to serve as replacements on the 2.197 
registered motor vehicles. Imports of tires 
for 1950 are not expected to increase much 
beyond this amount because the colony jg 
rapidly reaching its peak in the number of 
vehicles which can be operated 

Although the islands have allowed 10-hp 
motor vehicles since 1946, because of the 
limited distance that Can be traveled at the 
20-mile speed limit and the improved road 
Surfacing, tires wear an average of 3 years 
before replacements are necessary. Auto. 
cycle and bicycle tires are normally replaced 
on an average of once in the period of use 
of the vehicle 

About 90 percent of the tires and tubes 
imported (motor vehicle, autocycle, and bi- 
cycle) come from the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the Bermuda Collector of Customs. 
Those from the United States approximate 10 
percent of the value of imports. Almost all 
motor vehicles, autocycles, and bicycles are 
of British manufacture 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Trade estimates placed production by the 
Belgian rubber industry at approximately 
300,000 tires and 292,000 tubes in the second 
half of 1949. The output of all other rubber 
goods was estimated at 9,500 metric tons 
compared with 13,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, and 11,000 metric tons in 
the first 6 months of 1949. The industry is 
limited to 75 percent of production capacity 
through December 1950 

Imports of all kinds of rubber goods in the 
econd half of 1949 totaled 3,662 metric tons, 
valued at 202,983,000 francs (1 franc $0.02 
U. S. currency) compared with 3,263 tons 
valued at 208,405,000 francs for the like 
period of 1948. Imports of these items from 
the United States decreased to 980 tons in 
the second half of 1949, compared with 1,535 
tons in the like period in 1948, and 1,040 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1949 

Production of reclaimed rubber in the last 
6 months of 1949 totaled 375 tons, and in the 
entire year amounted to approximately 1,100 
tons 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


Imports of natural rubber by the United 
Kingdom in 1949 totaled 186,466 long tons— 
a decrease of 16 percent as compared with 
1948. Of the imports of natural rubber in 
1949, latex accounted for 12,251 tons, repre- 
senting an increase of 14 percent over 1948. 
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Imports of synt hetic rubber in 1949 dipped 
pelow the 1948 figure, only 624 tons having 
been imported in the second half of the year. 
This was approximately 70 percent of the 
jmports in the first 6 months of 1949. All 
synthetic rubber was purchased from the 
United States and Canada. Import licensing 
is in effect because of the dollar shortage. 

Consumption of natural rubber in the sec- 
ond half of 1949 was above that of the first 
half. Weekly consumption, averaging 4,150 
tons in November 1949, was the highest on 
record. 


SHORTAGE OF TIRES AND TUBES IN PARAGUAY 


Production of rubber in Paraguay became 
negligible at the end of World War II, and 
output in 1949 was down to an estimated 
2 metric tons. The markets are in Brazil 
and Argentina 

Paraguay has a tire shortage, especially 
in sizes 7.50 x 20, and up Domestic sources 
estimate that 10,000 tires and 7,000 tubes are 
needed to fill market requirements. How- 
ever, the increase in the number of cars and 
trucks in 1949, and the removal of gas ra- 
tioning (which the press reported was to 
take place April 1, 1950) may increase these 
figures considerably Casings last, on the 
average, only 7,000 to 10,000 miles for trucks 
and 25,000 miles for automobiles, inasmuch 
as road conditions are difficult 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY’'S RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The difficulties experienced in importing 
from the dollar area in the last 6 months of 
1949 have had an adverse effect on the rub- 
ber industry in Uruguay, inasmuch as all 
raw materials, except natural rubber, are 
imported principally from the United States. 

Production of tires (including bicycle 
tires) and tubes in the last 6 months of 1949 
totaled 72,000 compared with 69,000 in the 
first half of the year Imports of tires and 
tubes in the last 6 months of 1949 totaled 
10,358 units from the United Kingdom, 3,077 
from France, 3,597 from Belgium, and 192 
from the United States, compared with 9,244, 
1,547, 1,167 and 2,413, respectively, in the 
first 6 months of 1949 


SITUATION IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY OF VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government, after nego- 
tiations with the United States Government, 
in October 1949, placed tires and tubes under 
import control (tires being on schedule I of 
the Trade Agreement). The control of im- 
ports was accomplished at the insistence of 
the country’s one tire and tube manufactur- 
ing plant to halt the rapidly deteriorating 
market resulting from increased imports of 
competitively priced, high-quality, foreign 
merchandise. Effective for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending October 22, 1950, imports of tires 
and tubes are limited to 140,000 and 105,000 
units, respectively 

Production of automobile and truck tires 
in Venezuela in 1949 amounted to 27,238 
units—a 30 percent decrease as compared 
with the output in 1948. Production of inner 
tubes in 1949 amounted to 41,604 units, of 
which 65 percent represented automobile 
tubes and 35 percent truck tubes. Inner- 
tube production increased by approximately 
26 percent in 1949 over the 1948 figure. The 
domestic tire company contemplates an out- 
put of approximately 85,000 tires in 1950 

Other finished rubber goods manufactured 
in Venezuela include rubber footwear, soles, 
heels, rubber-soled canvas shoes, and camel- 
back. Trade estimates place the 1949 pro- 
duction of rubber soles at 40,000 dozen pairs; 
heels, 80,000 dozen pairs; and rubber-soled 
canvas shoes, 450,000 pairs. Production of 
camelback is estimated at more than 140,000 
kilograms, 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap IMPORTS DECLINE IN 1949, CANADA 


Canada’s 1949 soap imports dropped in 
value to $629,984 from $1,486,792 in 1948. 
Total volume data are not available; how- 
ever, two classes comprised the bulk of the 
trade. Common- or laundry-soap receipts 
fell 79 percent to 1,492,293 pounds, and the 
value, 82 percent to $171,311. The United 
States accounted for 1,346,972 pounds, valued 
at $151,135; the two classes declined 81 and 
84 percent, respectively, compared with 1948. 

Total receipts of soap powders and flakes 
rose 63 percent to 2,807,735 pounds, but the 
value, $294,699, was 8 percent below that of 
1948. United States shipments accounted 
for 94 percent of the quantity and 90 percent 
of the value, and the United Kingdom most 
of the remainder. Other imports included 
castile soap, valued at $23,775 (7 percent 
less); liquid soap, $18,901 (down 58 percent) ; 
toilet soap, n. o. p., $94,834 (up 15 percent) ; 
whale soap, $3,937 (78 percent gain); and 
soap, n. 0. p., $17,527 (59 percent drop). 

United States soap shipments to Canada 
in 1949 declined 63 percent by value and 
represented 79 percent of Canada’s total 
soap imports in contrast to 90 percent in 
1948. United Kingdom's shipments recorded 
a 3 percent decrease with $125,529, but its 
share was 20 percent against 9 percent in 
1948. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMES AND COSMETICS, 
ICELAND 


In 1949, Iceland imported perfumes and 
cosmetics valued at 2,059,020 Icelandic 
crowns, 22 percent more than in 1948. Of the 
total, 94 percent came from the United King- 


dom (875,512 crowns), the Netherlands 
(574,034 crowns), and France (488,510 
crowns) (6.505 Icelandic crowns-$1, U. S. 


currency, prior to September 19, 1949, and 
thereafter, 9.365 crowns-—$1). Receipts 
from the United States had a value of 72,671 
crowns compared with 306,716 crowns in 
1948. Other sources were Denmark (21,450 
crowns), Sweden (11,803 crowns), and six 
other European countries. 


ITALY'’S ESSENTIAL-OIL DEMAND SLOW 


The domestic demand for Italian essen- 
tial oils was at a low level in January, states 
the foreign press. However, fair-sized pur- 
chases were made by foreign buyers, and the 
export demand for peppermint and lavender 
oils was brisk. The United Kingdom took 
moderately large quantities of Sicilian and 
Calabrian lemon, orange, mandarin, and 
bergamot (and natural citrus juices). 
Prices were below those of previous months, 
particularly in lower-grade cils, but increases 
were indicated. 

Exports of perfumery essences in 1949 were 
satisfactory and exceeded the level of the 
preceding year. Large quantities were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, France, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil. Sales also were made 
to Middle and Far Eastern countries. In 
the last quarter of 1949, British purchases 
were reduced, and exchange difficulties were 
encountered with the South American re- 
publics. It is believed that in 1950 exports 
will not reach the 1949 level. 

Use of modern machinery has improved 
the quality and yields of Sicilian oils. Con- 
trol of quality of essential oils is exercised 
by Camera Agrumaria, Messina, but manu- 
facturers in northern Italy are asking that 
laboratories in Milan and other towns also 
be empowered to test oils. 


oils 


An international conference was scheduled 
for this spring at Reggio Calabria to study 
the problems of the citrus-fruit industry, 
including cultivation, diseases and pests, im- 
provements in the extraction of oils, the 
use of terpenes and sequiterpenes, the em- 
ployment of citrus essences in the perfumery, 
liquor, and confectionery industries, and in 
medicine, and the utilization of residues. 


SOAP PRODUCTION GAINS, KOREA 


Soap production in 1949 by 12 Government 
owned and operated factories in Korea con- 
sisted of 1,130 metric tons of face soap and 
3,911 tons of laundry soap. The monthly 
average of 420 tons represented 280 percent 
of the monthly production goal set at 150 
tons by June 1950. However, the 1949 
monthly average utilized only 25.2 percent of 
the estimated capacity (1,666 tons). No 
soap was produced in January 1950, as no 
material was allocated therefor. 


PERFUMERY AND TOILET-PREPARATION 
IMPORTS EASE, UNITED STATES 


Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions by the United States in 1949 were 
valued at $1,347,551, or 3 percent less than in 
1948. Perfumery and toilet-water imports 
totaled 116,714 pounds, worth $1,244,846. Al- 
though the quantity gained 28 percent, the 
value was down 5 percent, reflecting the lower 
price level which prevailed in 1949. These 
imports are indicated by class, country, and 
percentage change from 1948 (in parenthe- 
ses): Perfumery (including cologne), con- 
taining alcohol, 87,392 pounds (-+ 23), value 
$1,120,694 (-—-8)—France, 76,551 pounds 
(+15) valued at $1,054,191 (—12), the United 
Kingdom and Spain being the only other 
important sources; toilet waters, containing 
alcohol, 22,198 pounds (+38), $86,375 
(+ 25)—France, 13,270 pounds (+4) valued 
at $63,013 (+7); perfumery (including col- 
ogne), not containing alcohol, 3,392 pounds 
(+ 82), $22,218 (+172), supplied chiefly by 
France and the Republic of the Philippines; 
toilet waters, not containing alcohol, 1,585 
pounds (+24), $3,387 (—-26) mostly from 
France. Other items were bay rum or bay 
water (500 pounds, value, $6,007) from 
France, and floral and flower water not con- 
taining alcohol, n. s. p. f. (1,647 pounds at 
$6,165), the bulk of which was from France. 

Perfumed bath salts, imported from the 
United Kingdom in the amount of 9,185 
pounds, were valued at $4,170, and more than 
trebled the 1948 trade. Articles of perfum- 
ery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations were 
imported in two categories: Containing al- 
cohol, valued at $52,612 (+27), of which 
France supplied 77 percent; and not contain- 
ing alcohol, $45,914 (+5), of which France, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom supplied 82 
percent 


SOAP PRODUCTION INCREASED IN 1949, 
FRANCE 


Total soap production in France in 1949 
amounted to 258,278 metric tons, a 3 percent 
gain over that of 1948. Compared with 1938, 
it was 60 percent of the total. 

Output in 1949 consisted of the following 
products (in metric tons): Toilet soap, 16,- 
738; shaving cream, 1,282; laundry soap, 
139,900; soap powder and flakes (scrubbing 
soap), 20,697; detergent, 56,208; soft soap, 
10,156; industrial soap, 12,297. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of essential oils in 1949 
consisted of the following items: Eucalyptus, 
8,577 pounds, valued at $4,937 Canadian cur- 
rency (Australia 3,798 pounds, $2,248; Spain 
2,204 pounds, $1,063; and the United States 
2,575 pounds, $1,626); peppermint oil, 54,300 
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pounds, $344,854 (United Kingdom 100 
pounds, $3,030; Brazil 1,773 pounds, $6,583; 
Japan 300 pounds, $1,266; and the United 
States 52,127 pounds, $333,975); lemon and 
orange oils, 129,362 pounds, #283,171 (United 
Kingdom 730 pounds, $1,800; Southern Rho- 
desia 990 pounds, $1,900; Union of South 
Africa 448 pounds, $467; Jamaica 2,500 
pounds, $2,832; Brazil 6,149 pounds, $6,606; 
Italy 9,109 pounds, $21,472; Switzerland 25 
pounds, $1,353; and the United States, 109,- 
411 pounds, $246,741); spearmint, 28,689 
pounds, $143,458, all from the United States. 
Imports of unspecified essential oils into 
Canada in 1949 totaled 789,804 pounds, val- 
ued at $2,193,660. The four most important 
sources were: United States 681,652 pounds, 
$1,838,255; United Kingdom 44,300 pounds, 
$107,858; France 17,131 pounds, $81,647; and 
Ceylon 12,000 pounds, $8,618. ($1 Canadian 
currency=about $0.90 U. S. currency.) 


ESSENTIAL-O1rL EXPorRTS, INDONESIA 


Exports of Indonesian citronella oil in the 
first 11 months of 1949 amounted to 366 
metric tons valued at 1,728,000 guilders, com- 
pared with 423 tons valued at 1,593,000 
guilders in the corresponding months of 
1948. 

Small quantities of oils of vetiver and 
cajeput also were exported in 1949. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


U. S. Buys More Swiss EMBROIDERIES 


Exports of embroideries from Switzerland 
totaled 843 tons in 1949 compared with 776 
tons in 1948. The United States was the 
most important market during both years, 
taking 146 tons and 122 tons, respectively. 
Venezuela was the second best customer, 
and Pakistan third, during 1949. Exports 
in 1949 increased by 19 percent over 1948, 
but feil by 60 percent from 1946, the peak 
postwar year. Better-quality embroideries 
went to European countries which consider 
embroideries as “luxury goods” and demand 
longer-wearing products, whereas the United 
States favors lower-priced women’s outer- 
wear which are made for effect rather than 
for wearing qualities. 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
COTTON YARN AND PIECE Goops 


In 1949 Belgium produced 85,000 tons of 
cotton yarn, about 5 percent above the levels 
of the two preceding years, and 13 percent 
above prewar. Yarn output rose during the 
last quarter of 1949 to 23,115 tons, compared 
with only 20,174 tons in the first quarter. 

Exports of cotton yarn from Belgium in 
1949 totaled 22,510 tons, approximately twice 
the 1948 level; cotton piece goods, 15,899 
tons; and cotton rugs and blankets, 8,283 
tons. Exports of piece goods, rugs, and 
blankets, totaling 8,283 tons in 1949, were 
also considerably above the 1948 levels. 

Output of cotton goods in 1949 was not as 
high as in 1948 and considerably less than 
in 1947, but was above the prewar level. 
Piece goods exports in 1948 totaled 15,899 
tons. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian cotton consumption during the 
period November 1949 to February 1950 was 
at the high level of 145,105 bales compared 
with 135,232 bales in the like period of 
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1948-49. Total number of bale openings in 
the period August 1949-February 1950 
amounted to 232,324 bales, compared with 
225,843 bales in the like period of 1948—49. 

During the 6-month period, August 1949 
to January 1950, Canada imported 224,124 
bales of raw cotton, as compared with 172,- 
998 bales in the like period of 1948-49. Of 
the 6-month (August 1949-January 1950) 
total, the United States supplied 134,880 
bales, and Mexico 88,148 bales. Negligible 
imports were received from other areas. 

Before the war the United Kingdom was 
the chief source of cotton goods imported 
into Canada, but during and since the war 
the greater portion has been from the United 
States. 

Imports of cotton goods from the United 
Kingdom in December 1949, however, were 
far above the volume entering in any other 
month in that year. Devaluation has thus 
far not opened the Canadian market to 
United Kingdom cotton, but, in the future, 
lower prices are anticipated with corre- 
spondingly larger sales to Canada. 


PRODUCTION AND ExporTs INCREASED, PERU 


Production estimates for 1949 for Peruvian 
cotton have been revised upward to 64,400 
metric tons. Production in 1948 amounted 
to 61,361 tons. 

During the first 2 months of 1950, exports 
amounted to 6,637 tons, comparing favorably 
with 6,352 tons shipped in the like period of 
1949. Peruvian cotton has been moving, 
during the past few months, largely to soft- 
currency countries. India is the most im- 
portant market for Pima cotton, partly be- 
cause of foreign exchanges, and partly as a 
result of India’s need for long-staple cotton 
Very little Pima is used in Peru 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Production of rayon filament yarn, denier 
100 to 300, in Egypt’s only viscose rayon 
staple and filament factory, approximated 
1,000 metric tons in 1949, and it is antici- 
pated that 1950 output will reach 1,800 tons 
Rayon-staple production, begun in October 
1949, had risen to 25 tons by the end of the 
year, and is expected to be up to 1,800 tons 
in 1950, according to the trade. 

Egyptian rayon-piece-goods mills consume 
the bulk of foreign and locally manufactured 
rayon yarns; monthly consumption of fila- 
ment yarn in 1949 was about 200 metric 
tons, and of rayon staple, 400 tons. Most of 
Egypt’s rayon yarn imports, amounting to 
1,384 tons in the period January-September 
1949, was supplied by Italy, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and France. Such imports totaled 
1,762 tons for all of 1948 

In the 9-month period of 1949, Italy fur- 
nished 887 tons and other countries, 497 
tons of undyed or gummed rayon yarns 

Total imports of yarns, other than undyed, 
in the January-September 1949 period, were 
as follows: Crepe, dyed or gummed, 704 
tons; not specified, dyed or gummed, 17 
tons; beaded or looped, 3 tons; waste and 
fiber in floss or mass, 2,070 tons; and waste 
(schappe), 119 tons. 

According to trade sources, movement of 


rayon staple and filament yarns almost 
ceased in the first 9 months of 1949, but 
began to revive slightly in September. The 


demand for staple fiber followed the same 
trend. Because of the sharp rise in prices 
of cotton late in the year, some local cotton 
mills switched to staple. It is reported that 
about 4,000 tons, sufficient to cover Egyptian 
requirements in 1950, have already been im- 
ported, principally from Norway 


W ool and Products 


EXPORTS OF TIBETAN RAW Woo. 


Trade sources have estimated that Arrivals 
of Tibetan wool in Calcutta from Kalim. 
pong (India) since the beginning of the 
1949-50 season (October to June) to the eng 
of December 1949 have totaled about 1,009 
bales, approximately the same as during the 
period January 20, 1950, to March 17, 1950 

Tibetan wool and goat-hair exports from 
Calcutta to the United States from August 
1949 through January 1950 amounteg to 
3,450 bales. Exports to all destinations in 
1950 have been estimated at 6,000 to 65 
bales—the entire quantity of whites js ex. 
pected to be exported, 70 percent to the 
United States and 30 percent to the Uniteg 
Kingdom, Egypt, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
other destinations. The United Kingdom 
also will receive a small amount of goat hajr 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND Exports. 
FRANCE 


French production of hard-fiber yarn ang 
twine, totaling 41,736 and 26,532 metric tons 
respectively, during 1949, was nearly double 
the 1948 level, and supassed the 1938 output 
of 32,200 tons of yarn and 24,820 tons of 
twine for the first time since the war. 4s 
a consequence, France was able to reduce im. 
ports of hard-fiber finished products by gl. 
most 50 percent under the 1948 level, and ex. 
ports showed a slight gain over the preced. 
ing year. Rope output dropped to 18727 
tons in 1949 from 22,224 tons in 1948, ang 
33,360 tons in 1938. Virtually all imports 
came from foreign countries, and practically 
all of the exports went to French Overseas 
Territories 

Imports of sisal, agave, and maguey fiber 
in 1949 amounted to 44,606 tons compared 
with 17,777 tons in 1948 and 31,512 tons in 
1938. British African territories, Mexico 
Portuguese African territories, the Union of 
South Africa, and Brazil supplied the greatest 
amounts. Sisal and abaca yarn, rope and 
twine imports in 1949 totaled 6,889 long tons 
(of 2,204 pounds each). The Netherlands 
and Canada supplied the largest amounts, 
and the remainder came from French Over- 
seas Territories and other countries 

Exports of sisal and abaca yarn, rope, and 
twine, amounted to 2,372 tons in 1949. Al- 
geria received the largest portion, and 
Guadeloupe, Tunisia, and other oversea 
territories took smaller amounts 


OUTPUT AND EXPORT OF HARD F'IBERS, 
INDONESIA 


During 1949 the production and export of 
hard rope fibers declined to 2,493 metric tons 
and 2,939 tons, respectively, from the 1948 
levels of 5,088 tons produced and 5,798 tons 
exported. By the end of 1949, however, the 
area planted to these fibers had increased 
to 8,000 hectares, and output is expected to 
increase substantially, reaching an estimated 
60,000 tons in 1954 

Hard-fiber exports in 1949 totaled 2,939 
tons—a decline of about 50 percent from the 
1948 volume. As in 1948, about half of the 
fiber was shipped to the Netherlands. United 
States participation increased from less than 
4 percent in 1948 to approximately 30 percent 
in 1949, and the United States replaced Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg as the second largest 
buyer. The reentry of Germany into the 
market was considered significant inasmuch 
as German demand is reported to be an 
important factor in maintaining good prices 
in the European market. 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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OMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Italian Air Lines Take Steps 
To Conclude Merger Agreement 


The merger of Alitalia and Lati, which 
began on March 15 with the signing of an 
agreement concerning technical and opera- 
tional details, is expected to be concluded 
within the near future, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Rome 
Under the merger agreement Alitalia will 
take over all Lati personnel. 

Alitalia has increased its capital by 500,- 
000,000 lire, and the percentage of British 
participation reportedly has dropped from 
40 percent to 30 percent The increased 
capitalization excludes Lati’s blocked assets 
in Brazil, and when the status of these assets 
is clarified the percentage of British partici- 
pation will be still further reduced 


Italy's Eleetric-Power 
Outlook Improves in 1950 


A marked improvement has been noted in 
Italy's electric-power situation and restric- 
tions on the use of electric energy have been 
gradually eased, the United States 
Consulate General at Milan. This improve- 
ment results from the fact that meteoro- 
logical conditions during the winter months 
have been nearly up to average. The pro- 
duction of electric power in Italy is largely 
hydroelectric and is, therefore, closely re- 
lated to atmospheric precipitation 

At present, there are sufficient reserves in 
the seasonal to permit an almost 
normal course of hydroelectric production 
during the next few months, Heavy snow 
in the Alps gives added assurance of an ade- 


rept rts 


reservoirs 


quate water supply. In addition, new plants 
capable of producing 600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, which will begin to function next 


winter, and an increase in the use of methane 
gas as a direct source of power as well as for 
fuel for thermo-electric generating 
will contribute toward greater 
output 

From a hydrological point of view, 1949 was 
a particularly unfavorable year for the entire 
country. In northern Italy where about 70 
percent of total Italian electric-energy pro- 
duction is consumed, the deficiency in rain- 
fall noted during the late months of 1943 
continued in 1949, with the exception of 
favorable periods in April, May, and Novem- 
ber. As a result, production of hydroelectric 
energy in all of Italy fell to 17,354,500,000 
kilowatt-hours as compared with 20,853,200,- 
000 kilowatt-hours for 1948, a decline of 17 
percent Over-all production of electric 
power in Italy, including imported energy 
and without taking into account energy 
exported—amounted in 1949 to 20,868,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 22,883,000,000 
kw.-hr. in 1948, a decrease of 8.8 percent 

Despite the improvement noted in precipi- 
tation and the fact that a rather important 
construction program, principally with ECA 


plants 
electricity 
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assistance, is now under way, experts in the 
field of electric power believe that Italy will 
for some time continue to feel a deficiency in 


available energy, inasmuch as the expan- 
sion in generating capacity is lagging behind 
a steadily increasing demand. 


Air Transport in French 
Union To Be Coordinated 


The French national air line, Air France, 
and seven of the leading private air-trans- 
port companies operating throughout the 
French Union, have entered into an agree- 
ment for the purpose of coordinating their 
activities. This agreement, which amounts 
to the establishment of a conference of 
French air transport, is entitled “Accord de 
Coopération entre Transporteurs Aériens de 
l'Union Francaise’ (ATAF). A central com- 
mittee composed of one representative of 
each of the member companies has been 
created, and René Briend, Assistant General 
Manager of Air France, has been elected pres- 
ident for a term of 1 year. 

ATAF already has established freight and 
passenger tariffs throughout the French 
Union on all lines served by member com- 
panies. First, second, and third classes of 
transport have been agreed upon for passen- 
A standardization of tariffs for cargo 
also has been developed, but the principle 
of decreases for large shipments and the 
possibility of negotiating entire plane loads 
have been retained 

The Conference also has agreed to establish 
an integrated system with regular connecting 
points, and the establishment of this system, 
as well as the division of services, has been 
given to a subcommittee on planning 

Three other subcommittees have 
formed, with assignments as follows: 

The Tariff Subcommittee establishes tariffs 
and defines the policy of ATAF in its rela- 
tions With travel agencies, forwarders, and 
certain others 

The Subcommittee on Conditions of Trans- 
port works out the general conditions of 
transport and the necessary documentation 
for common traffic. 

The Information and Action Subcommittee 
deals primarily with public relations. 


gers 


been 


Telephone, Telegraph, and 
Postal Rates in Ieeland 


As a consequence of the devaluation of the 
Icelandic crown in March 1950, by 42.6 per- 
cent, international telephone, telegraph, and 
postal rates were increased by approximately 
74.3 percent, effective March 23, 1950, accord- 
ing to the United States Legation at Reyk- 
javik, Iceland 

The schedule of new international rates 
may be reviewed in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C 





Rationing of Electricity in 
La Paz, Bolivia, Announced 


With the approach of the dry season, ra- 
tioning of electricity in La Paz, Bolivia, has 
again become necessary. Restrictions on the 
use of electric current were put into effect on 
March 21. According to reports reaching the 
United States Embassy at La Paz, this situa- 
tion has arisen primarily because of a delay 
in the completion of negotiations between 
the La Paz City Council and the Bolivian 
Power Co. regarding the planned expansion 
in generating capacity. 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivi- 
anos has for some time been accumulating 
exceptionally large stocks of kerosene in La 
Paz in anticipation of a run on this commod- 
ity as a result of electricity rationing. The 
ultimate size of its emergency stock pile is 
estimated at 500,000 liters. 

The principal economic effect of electricity 
rationing will be cuts in industrial produc- 
tion, inasmuch as most Bolivian factories are 
concentrated in La Paz, and most of them 
operate on municipal electric power. 


Dar-es-Salaam to Bombay 
Air Connection Proposed 


Plans are underway for the creation of 
an air link between Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika, and Bombay, India, according to 
the United States Consulate at Dar-es- 
Salaam. The plan is for East African Air- 
ways to fly passengers from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Nairobi, where they will transfer to air- 
craft of Air India International, the entire 
trip from Dar-es-Salaam to Bombay taking 
24 hours. 

East African Airways and Air India also 
are working out plans for air linKs via Nairobi 
between Mombasa and Bombay and Kampala 
and Bombay. Passengers wishing to travel 
on to the Far East, Australia, and New Zea- 
land will be able to make connections to 
these countries at Bombay, through special 
arrangements with Air India. 


Railway Revenues 
Decline in Cuba 


During 1949 most of the railroads of Cuba 
were barely able to cover their operating ex- 
penses. The largest of these companies, 
United Railways, was unable to do so with- 
out reducing wages and personnel, to avoid 
which the Government in June appointed an 
official intervenor to assume the responsibil- 
ity for the active management of the com- 


pany. Under his administration the 
employees agreed, however, to accept a 


voluntary wage reduction of 5 percent to be 
considered as a loan to the company for the 
purchase of badly needed rolling stock. With 
the money derived from this source, the com- 
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International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


The Canadian Embassy recently has made 
available a release dated March 16, prepared 
by the Fair Management, outlining the char- 
acteristics of, and the type of products which 
will be on exhibit at, the Third Canadian 
International Trade Fair, to be held in 
Toronto May 29 to June 9, 1950. The release 
indicates that the 1950 Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will be approximately 40 
percent larger than in 1949, with greatly 
increased international participation, and a 
greater variety of both industrial and con- 
sumer goods. In short, there will be on dis- 
play just about  everything—furs and 
fashions—tractors and trinkets—textiles and 





toys—along miles of aisles crammed with the 
industrial and consumer products of 30 
nations. 


The current trend of this show is the 
much greater participation of oversea ex- 
hibitors, who will occupy more than 70 per- 
cent of the total space. In their drive to 
earn more dollars to pay for their purchases 
of Canadian goods, many countries have 
sharply increased the scope and Variety of 
their exhibits. 

Canada will have many new exhibitors, 
from all parts of the country, showing re- 
gional products for the first time. Chiefly 
responsible for this trend are the new Pro- 
vincial Trade Fair Committees, which have 
been very active in encouraging participa- 
tion of both exhibitors and visitors from 
their respective areas. 

In addition to greatly increased represen- 
tation from England, Italy, Australia, Bel- 
gium, and Sweden, there will be several 
other countries that will offer substantial 
exhibits for the first time, including Spain 
and Germany. The present ranking accord- 
ing to the amount of space definitely 
allocated follows: England, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, the United States, Australia, 


Belgium, Yugoslavia, Scotland, Spain, 
Sweden, Germany, Netherlands, India, 
France, South Africa, Pakistan, Portugal, 
Hong Kong, Switzerland, Jamaica, China, 


Northern Ireland, Bahamas, Barbados, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Isle of Man, and Wales. 
According to the Canadian Government, 
two important aspects of this International 
Trade Fair of interest to Canadian business- 
men are: (1) The opportunity to save dol- 
lars by establishing new sources of supply 
for necessary imports, and at the same time 
to provide oversea customers with the funds 
they need to maintain or increase their pur- 
chases from Canada, and (2) the advisability 
of company personnel in addition to the 
obvious top executives, department heads, 
and buyers to attend the Trade Fair, as this 
event will give merchandise men many prof- 
itable sales ideas. Office managers and plant 
officials will see new equipment for improv- 
ing efficiency and cutting costs. There is 
something of interest and possible profit to 
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attract every businessman, whether he works 
for himself or for others. Among the mam- 
moth British capital-goods displays alone 
will be 250 machines that will be in actual 
operation 

Products to be exhibited at this Trade Fair 
will be assembled under 21 commodity clas- 
sifications. The accompanying list gives the 
classifications of exhibits by groups, with 
subheadings, which are not all inclusive, 
but which indicate the type of products 
that may be shown under each classification 

1. Tertile Products, Apparel, and Acces- 
Textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s, 
and infants’ wear. Sportswear, furs, hosiery, 
accessories, and novelties. 

2. Jewelry Fine and costume 
precious and semi-precious stones 
clocks, novelties, and accessories 

3. Footwear, Leather Goods, Traveling Req- 
uisites, Leather Substitutes: Leather and 
rubber boots and slippers, luggage 
handbags, wallets, novelties 

4. Chemicals, Radium: Light and heavy 
agricultural, industrial, aromatic chemicals 
Essential oils and insecticides 

5. Drugs and Drug 
cosmetics, toilet preparations, 
dentifrice. Proprietary 
sundries 

6. Smokers’ 
holders, ash 


sories 


jewelry, 
watches, 


shoes 


Sundrie Soaps and 
perfumery 
medicines, supports 
Acce ories 
trays, lighters, cigar 
sundries 
Products and Equipment 
Sports equipment, dolls, toys, games 
novelties 

8 Food Product and Produce Canned 
meats, fish, foods 


tectionery 


cases and boxes 
7. Recreational 


bicycles 





Ss, powders, con- 
condiments, preserved foods 
hydrated produce, domestic soaps and clean- 
ers 

9. Medical and Hospital Supplies, Scientific 
and Optical Instru X-ray equipment, 
medical and dental equipment, photographic 


ments 


apparatus and requisites, instruments, bin- 
oculars, lenses, optical supplies 
10. Small Ware Hardware Hardware 


hand tools, fixtures, handles, brushes, abra- 
Sives, knives, and axes 
11. Automotive Equipment, Rubber and 


Petroleum Product Parts and 
Automotive parts and accessories, 
belting, lubricants, 


Acce ore 
tires, tubes, 


service pumps and equip- 


ment 

12. Marine and Aviation Equipment and 
Supplies: Airplanes, engines, accessories, and 
supplies 


13. Farm Implements and Equipment: Ag- 
ricultural; field and barn 

14. Building Materials, Heating 
Plumbing: Cement, felts, roofing, glass, lum- 
ber, plywood, fixtures, heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning equipment, pumps, fur- 


and 


naces, boilers and blowers, softeners and 
filters 
15. Iron and Steel, Nonferrous Metal 


Metals and alloys. 

16. Paper, Printing and Machinery, Office 
Equipment: Typewriters, tabulators, systems, 
furniture, paper, books, sundries 














17. Household 
floor covering, 
ware 
varnishes 

18. Household Appliances 


Furnishings Furniture, 
mirrors, china, pottery, glagg. 
, cutlery, silverware, kitchenware, paints, 
enamels, and lacquers 

Musical Instry. 
pianos, radios, refrigerators 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, electrical appliances ‘ 


ments: Organs 


19. Electrical Tools, Motors, Supplies: Bat. 
teries, cables, coils, conduits and fittings 
electric motor, lighting fixtures, insulators 


resistors, electric apparatus and equipment 

20. Machinery Engineering and Plant 
Equipment: Machine tools, gages, forgings. 
mining equipment, cranes, welding and braz- 
ing equipment, granulators, chains and find. 


ings, presses and machines 
21. Railand Tramway Equipment and Sup. 
plies; Diesel and steam engines, railway cars 


and supplie tramways 


The release concerning this event contains 
information, up to March 12, covering ex. 


hibits which will occupy more than three. 


quarters of the total space, classified for easy 
reference under the headings of the various 
trade group Beside indicating the type 


of exhibit Which each country will have 


under the various commodity groups, this 


release also lists most of the companies pro- 
viding these exhibi Buyers in this country 
may wish to obtain a copy of this release t 
tudy the offerings to be made at the Ca- 
nadian International Trade Fair. Copies of 


the March 16 release may be obtained by 


writing to any of the Canadian commercial 
offices located in various cities in the United 
States or by writil directly to Mr. R. M 
Williams, Publicity Section, Canadian Inter- 


Fair, Exhibition Grounds 





Foreign Participation Invited at 
Houston Industrial Exposition 


The management of the First Annual Hous- 
ton Industrial Exposition, to take place May 
10 to 14, 1950, is inviting foreign countries to 


attend, send and to 
exposition 

This exposition will be held in the Houston 
Coliseum and Annex, which together have a 
total area of more than 300,000 square feet 
of exhibit space. It is reported that more 
than 400 companies are expected to be rep- 
resented from the following industries: Alr- 
conditioning and heating; chemical industry 
copper, brass and aluminum; electrical equip- 
ment; foundry and heat treating; geophysical 
equipment; machine shops; maintenance 
supplies; material-handling equipment; ma- 
rine equipment and equipment; 
office equipment; power plants; refinery 
equipment; road machinery; safety and fire 
equipment; steel industry; trucks and auto- 
motive equipment; welding equipment; and 
many other industries 


pecial representatives 
} 


participate with exhibits in its 


boats: oil 


For foreign and out-of-town visitors, the 
management will plan special trips to lead- 
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Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 


FACILITIES ° 


* PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Development of PAKISTAN 
Tourist Attractions 


The first excursion of tourists by special 
train from Karachi to Mohenjodaro took 
place over the week end March 18-20, and 175 
excursionists reportedly made the 260-mile 
trip, says the American Embassy at Karachi. 
Several members of the Embassy staff have 
visited Mohenjodaro and believe that it 
compares from a travel viewpoint with the 
more famous ruins in Egypt, Indochina, and 
other countries The second railway tour 
was scheduled for the following week-end, 
and it may be that such tours will be a 
regular feature. Pakistan’s tourist industry, 
particularly with respect to Mohenjodaro, 
Karappa, and Taxila, as well as the scenic 
areas of Gilgit and Hunza, is Just now being 
developed 


Passenger Traflie To 
Bermuda, 1919 


Eighty-five percent of all passengers into 
and out of Bermuda in 1949 were from the 
United States, according to the U. S. Consul 
at Hamilton Seventy-five percent of the 
total U. S. travel originated from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Maryland Passengers ar- 
riving from the United States by sea num- 
bered 23,265, and by air 35,329 (including 
Canada 


New Tourist Hotel in 


Milan, Italy 


The new 240-room Palace Hotel was sched- 
uled to be opened coinciding with the open- 
ing of the Milan Fair (April 12), according 
to the U. S. Consulate General at Milan 
This hotel is said to be the most modern and 
luxurious hotel in Europe, and has been built 
in 6 month time by a new mechanized 
building method 


Tourist Data from Denmark 


The total number of foreign visitors dur- 
ing the period from June through September 
1949 was 161,404, compared with only 113,825 
during the same period in 1938, according 
to the American Embassy at Copenhagen 
The average length of stay of all foreign 
tourists in Denmark in 1949 was 5 days, 
compared with 5.3 days in 1938. The number 
of visitors from individual foreign countries 
in 1949 was well above prewar levels except 
for Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Baltic states. Of the total number of 
approximately 1,000,000 tourist days spent 
in 1949 by foreign travelers in hotels and 
other bed accommodations, approximately 
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670,000 (67 percent) were spent in Copen- 
hagen. 

Hotel facilities in Copenhagen are still far 
from adequate for the influx of foreign 
tourists in the summer season. It has been 
suggested by the National Travel Associa- 
tion of Denmark that state aid to the build- 
ing of new hotels and the modernization 
of others should be seriously considered. 
The government is said to look with inter- 
est on the proposal, recognizing the valuable 
contribution of foreign tourism to the ef- 
forts of the country to improve the foreign- 
exchange situation. 


Rehabilitation of the Tourist 
Plant in Austria 


ECA counterpart funds are utilized in 
Austria to rehabilitate war-damaged hotel 
facilities, according to the American Lega- 
tion at Vienna. Fifteen million schillings 
have been released, and these funds are 
loaned to individual hotel owners at very low 
interest rates with the objective of providing 
1,500 additional beds in some 50 hotels. An 
additional release of 100,000,000 schillings 
counterpart funds during the current fiscal 
year is presently under consideration. 

The total bed capacity at the end of 1949 
was estimated at about 102,000, of which 
4,692 (4.6 percent) were in luxury-type and 
first-class hotels, 44,830 (44 percent) in sec- 
ond- and third-class hotels, and the re- 
mainder in pensions and small inns. About 
380 hotels with 15,0C0 beds, mostly in first- 
class hotels, were still under requisition by 
the Occupying Powers 


Tourist Head for France Urges 
Popular-Priced Travel 


Popular-priced touring is being encouraged 
by the French National Tourist Office, ac- 
cording to a recent talk before the Press 
Association of Paris by Henri Ingrand, head 
of the office, as reported by Commerce in 
France, the official monthly bulletin of the 
American Chamber 
“Logis de France have been arranged to re- 
ceive tourists of limited means. The ‘logis’ 


are often small hotels; they guarantee low 


xf Commerce in France. 





Note 


Customs regulations and cur- 
rency exchange information affect- 
ing travelers appear regularly in 
the “News by Countries” section of 
this magazine. 











prices, cleanliness, comfort, and a friendly 
reception. The tourist industry in France 
employs 1,500,000 persons and includes 8,000 
hotels with 300,000 rooms; 45,000 restaurants; 
165 casinos, 23 golf courses; 103 hot-bath- 
cure resorts; 325 officially recognized tourist 
areas, and 76 winter-sports stations. The 
number of visitors averaged 1,000,000 before 
the war, with a peak of over 2,000,000 in 1929 
and a low of half a million in 1935. The 
1949 total was 2,800,000.” 


British Air Transport Between 
Western Germany and Berlin 


The British European Airways are now 
operating two flights daily in each direction 
between Hamburg and Berlin and between 
Dusseldorf and Berlin, according to the Ger- 
man Tourist Office bulletin. 


Importance of Nova Scotia’s 
Tourist Industry 


While the tourist dollar has always pro- 
vided a considerable source of income for 
Nova Scotia, it is only within the postwar 
years that the Provincial government has 
taken exceptional interest in and endeavored 
to promote the industry, according to the 
American Consul General at Halifax. The 
Bureau of Information, which is a section of 
the Department of Trade and Industry, has 
as its sole responsibility the fostering of this 
industry which within a season of 4 months 
(June 1 to September 30, 1949) contributed 
more than $25,000,000 to the Province’s econ- 
omy—at least one-third of the yearly income 
provided by the Province’s largest industries; 
such travel income has the present advan- 
tage of being largely U. S. dollar income. 
The Bureau concerns itself directiy with (1) 
advertising, (2) subsidizing local fairs and 
festivals, (3) administering government loans 
to businessmen who propose to cater to the 
industry, (4) controlling and encouraging 
innkeepers to maintain high standards, and 
(5) the refurbishment and purchasing of his- 
toric sites as well as agitating for over-all 
transportation improvements. 


Gasoline Allowance in U. K. 


American tourists in the United Kingdom 
this season will have the same gasoline allo- 
cation as last year. This is sufficient to en- 
able motorists to travel to their destination, 
and back to the port of embarkation, plus 
enough for 600 miles of motoring for a 
2-weeks visit or 1,000 miles for a month’s 
stay, according to the American Embassy at 
London. Visitors staying for longer pericds 
can obtain a further allowance for 300 miles 
of motoring a month for the second and 
third months 

A booklet entitled ‘“‘Motoring in Britain’’ 
has been published by the Travel Association 
with the cooperation of the Royal Automo- 
bile Club and the Automotive Association 
The booklet describes in detail just what the 
intending visitor encounters if he wishes to 
buy a car lcecally, bring his own car, or hire 
a car with or without a driver. 


Belgium Increases 
Promotional Activities 


Because of the decrease in the number of 
Americans visiting Belgium in 1949, the Com- 
munications Minister has planned to increase 
the country’s tourist-promotional activities 
in the United States by the allocation of 
approximately $40,000 for that purpose in 
1950, reports the American Embassy, Brussels. 
Of this amount $30,000 will be spent directly 
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in the United States, and the equivalent of 
$10,000 will be spent in Belgium for the 
printing of posters and travel folders to be 
distributed in America. According to the 
Commissariat General of Tourism, 90,659 
American tourists visited Belgium in 1949 
compared with 102,071 in 1948. A report of 
the Institute Belgo-Luxembourgeois du 
Change shows that receipts from American 
tourists in 1948 amounted to 126,721,000 Bel- 
gian francs ($2,889,238) and in 1949 (11 
months) to 189,946,000 francs ($4,178,812). 
This increase in expenditures by Americans in 
Belgium is attributed to the larger number 
of “genuine” tourists in 1949, as distin- 
guished from travel through Belgium of 
Americans in 1948 who visited Europe in 
connection with occupation activities else- 
where. 


Round-Trip Air Tickets to 
Israel Not Good for Return 
Passage From Arab States 


Tourists leaving Israel to visit the Arab 
countries are not permitted to re-enter Is- 
rael. This necessitates changing the return 
ticket from Lydda to whatever Arab city 
they happen to be visiting when they wish 
to depart, according to a report from the 
American Consulate at Lydda which suggests 
that air lines and travel agencies in the 
United States be so advised. The same pol- 
icy of “no re-entry” applies to tourists com- 
ing to Israel from the Arab countries 


U.S. Dollars Not Acceptable As 
Legal Tender in Britain 


The Travel Association in England has re- 
quested the American Embassy, London, to 
warn Americans that dollar notes are not 
acceptable as legal tender in the United 
Kingdom. Any bank, however, is authorized 
to convert dollars into sterling. It is rec- 
ommended that travelers’ checks or letters 
of credit be purchased before departure from 
the United States. 

The regulation in regard to bringing for- 
eign currency into the U. K. permits any 
amount to enter, but the amount should be 
stamped in the owner’s passport if all or a 
part of it is to be taken out again. The 
equivalent of £10 ($28) in foreign currency 
is all that can be taken out unless the pass- 
port is stamped showing a higher amount 
brought into the country 


Desirable Hotel Accommoda- 
tions Throughout 1950 Still 
Available in Italy 


Hotel accommodations are still available 
in Italy throughout 1950, according to the 
Italian Grande Hotels Company which op- 
erates a group of 15 de luxe and first-class 
hotels in Naples, Rome, Milan, Genoa, Stresa 
(Lake Maggiore), Venice, and the Lido. 

It is anticipated that the demand will be- 
come increasingly heavy, however, and tour- 
ists planning a trip to Italy are being urged 
to make their hotel reservations as far in 
advance as possible. 


Bavaria’s Tourists in 
August 1949 


The increase in visitors to Bavaria, besides 
reflecting the improved economic situation 
of Germany generally, is attributed largely 
to the action of the Federal Railways in in- 
stituting special excursion rates, and to the 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
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Merchant Shipping in Australia. Vol 


Part 1, No.3. March 1950. 3 pp 
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4 pp 
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CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
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MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. 
of International Developments 
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4 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapDIo. Absorp- 
tion-Type Refrigerators in Cuba, Mexico, and 
Iraq. Vol. VIII, Part 5, No. 3. March 1950. 
2 pp 


VIII, Part 4, 


Digest 
Motion Pic- 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Raplo. Radio 
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Digest of International Developments. Yq, 
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Seed Situation in Canada. Vol. VIII, Par 
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Registers—Mexico and Sweden Vol. VIII 
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Vol. VIII, Part 13, No. 3. March 1950. 4 pp. 
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Turkey, British Malaya, and Iraq. Vol. VIII, 
part 15, No. 4. March 1950. 4 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Sani- 
tary Ware and Plumbers’ Brass Goods—Cuba 
and the Philippines. Vol. VIII, Part 15, No. 


5. March 1950. 4 pp. 
" RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 


_United States of Indonesia. Vol. VIII, 
Part 16, No. 3. March 1950. 2 pp. 

RUBBER AND PRODUCTS. Rubber Products— 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. Vol. VIII, 


ucts— 


Part 16, No. 4. March 1950. 4 pp. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS. Book Publishing: 
France. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 4. Vol. VIII, 


Part 18, No 4. March 1950. 2 pp. 

SPECIAL PropucTs. Flat Glass -Argentina 
and Brazil. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 5. March 
1950. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS. 
Developments— -Containers. 
18, No.6. March 1950. 2 pp. 

SpeciAL Propucts. Bottle Closures and 
Tinplate Containers, Philippines. Vol. VIII, 
Part 18, No.7. March 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
No. 9. March 1950. 4 pp. 


Digest of International 
Vol. VIII, Part 


MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Farm Machinery Situation in 
Mexico. Vol. VIII, Part 21, No. 5. February 


1950. 4 pp. 

MoTIvE Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments.—Automotive Industry. Vol. 
VIII, Part 22, No. 3. March 1950. 4 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol. 
VIII, Part 24, No. 2. February 1950. 4 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND CoAL. The Natural Gas In- 
dustry in Canada. Vol. VIII, Part 24, No. 3 
March 1950. 1 p. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements 


{Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this maga- 
zine] 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES 
VIII, Part 3, Sup. No. 2. 
Drucs AND TOILETRIES. 


Guaiac Resin. Vol. 
March 1950. 6 pp. 
Psyllium. Vol. 


VIII, Part 3,Sup. No.3. March 1950. 4 pp. 
DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Aconite. Vol. VIII, 
Part 3, Sup. No.4. March 1950. 4 pp. 
DruGS AND TOILETRIES. Chamomile Flow- 
ers. Vol. VIII, Part 3, Sup. No. 5. March 
1950. 4 pp 
DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Kamala. Vol. VIII, 
Part 3,Sup. No.6. March 1950. 4 pp 


Calabar Beans and 
Vol. VIII, Part 3, 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES 
Physostigmine (Eserine). 


Sup. No.7. March 1950. 5 pp. 
DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Benzoin (Benja- 
min). Vol. VIII, Par 3, Sup. No. 8. March 


1950. 8 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 3. February 
1950. 7 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
United States Foreign Trade in Field Seeds, 
Third and Fourth Quarters, 1948 and 1949. 
Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 4. February 
1950. 10 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Exports and Imports of Un- 
manufactured Tobacco and Tobacco Manu- 
factures, December 1949, and Calendar Years 
1948 and 1949. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 
5. March 1950. 13 pp. 

PULP AND Paper. United States Trade in 
Pulp Paper, and Related Products, February 
1950. Vol. VIII, Part 10, Sup. No. 5. April 
1950. 6 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending March 10, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, part 19, Sup. No. 18. March 1950. 1 p. 


May 1, 1950 


TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 19. 
2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending March 17, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 20. March 1950. 1 p. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Philippine 
Embroidery Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. 
No. 21. March 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending March 24, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 22. March 1950. 1p. 

TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Textile Situation, 
Canada, 1949. Vol. VITI, Part 19, Sup. No. 23. 
April 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PRopUcTs. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending March 31, 1950). Vol. 
VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 24. April 1950. 1 p. 


Furs, Switzerland. 
March 1950. 


TEXTILES AND ProODUCTs. Furs, Finland. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup No. 25. April 1950. 
3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRODUCTs. United States 


Cotton Exports. Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 
26. April 1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending April 7, 1950). Vol. VIII, 
Part 19, Sup. No. 27. April 1950. 1p. 

MOTIVE Propucts. Chilean Market for Pis- 
ton Rings. Vol. VIII, Part 22, Sup. No. 1. 
March 1950. 5 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. | 


Iraq—Summary of Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol. VII, No.1. March 1950. 4 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Mauritius, Seychel- 
les, British Somaliland, and St. Helena. Vol. 
VII, No. 2. March 1950. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Italy. Vol. VI, 
No. 3. March 1950. 8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Turkey—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VII, No. 4. March 1950. 4 
pp. Price 5 cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. (Issued monthly and 
also on a quarterly and cumulative basis.) 
December 1949. 41 pp. Monthly. 15¢. 
FT 110—United States Imports of Merchan- 

dise for Consumption. Commedity by Coun- 

try of Origin. December 1949. 93 pp. 

Monthly, $0.25; yearly, $3.00. 

FIT 120—United States Imports of Mer- 
chandise for Consumption. Country of Or- 
igin by Subgroup. January 1950. 23 pp. 
Monthly, $0.10; yearly, $1.25. 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Pt. I. Commodity 
Groups 00-5. December 1949. 68 pp. 
Monthly, $0.25; yearly, $3.00. January 1950. 
55 pp. Pt. I. Commodity Groups 6-9. De- 
cember 1949. 95 pp. Monthly, $0.30; yearly, 
$3.50. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Desti- 


nation by Subgroup. December 1949. 58 pp. 
Monthly, $0.15; yearly, $1.50. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Desti- 
nation by Subgroup. Calendar year 1949. 
53 pp. $0.25. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (except Alaska 
and Hawaii). December 1949. 20 pp. $9.10; 
yearly, $1.25. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade. Summary Report. 2 pp. Monthly. 
January 1950. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade: Calendar Year 1949. 2 pp. Tables. 
Annual. 

FT 900—United States Foreign 
Total Trade. Summary Report. 
1950. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Commodity. Summary Report. 
January 1950. 10 pp. Monthly. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Country. Summary Report. Jan- 
uary 1950. 4 pp. Monthly. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with ECA Countries. Summary Re- 
port. January 1950. 1p. Monthly. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe. Summary Report. January 1950. 
1p. Monthly. 

FT 970—United States 
Trade by Customs District. Summary Re- 
port. January 1950. 2 pp. Monthly. 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port. 
Summary Report. November 1949. 9 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 973—-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Exports. 
Summary Report. November 1949. 3 pp. 
December 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 973-1—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 
Summary Report. November 1949. 3 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. 
Vessel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
Report. 3 pp. Annual. January—December 
1949. 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from 
Vessels at United States Ports during the 
Intransit Movement of Merchandise from 
One Foreign Country to Another. December 
1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and 


Trade. 
January 


Foreign Trade. 


Silver Movements. January 1950. 4 pp. 
Monthly. 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. February 
1950. Pp. 1-10. Monthly. 

Special Statistical Reports on United 
States Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. 


United States Vessel Exports to ECA Coun- 
tries by Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel. 
(No. 19) October 1949. 4 pp., tables. Issued 
at irregular intervals. 

P. B. 153—-A—Changes in Schedule A, Sta- 
tistical Classification of Imports Into the 
United States.” September 1, 1946 Edition. 
6 pp. 

P. B. 154~A—Changes in Schedule A, Sta- 
tistical Classification of Imports into the 
United States: September 1, 1946 Edition. 
Effective January 1, 1946. 3 pp. 

P. B. 157-D—Changes in Schedule D, 
“Code Classification of United States Cus- 
toms Districts and Ports.” January 1, 1950 
Issue. Retroactive to January 1, 1950. 2 pp. 

P. B. 158-S—Changes in Schedule S, “Sta- 


tistical Classification of Domestic and 
Foreign Merchandise Exported From the 
United States Arranged in Commodity 
Groups.” January 1, 1950 Issue. 1 p. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic 

Auction A 
Auction B 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 

Free market 
Banking market 
Free market 

“i: F. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificat 


Argentina Paper peso 


Bolivia 


Boliviano 


Cruzeiro 
Peso 


Brazil 
Chile 


Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 


Free 
Official 
Free 
Official 

Curb 

Official preferential 
Basic 

Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Official 

Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Color Free 


Uruguay 


Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 


Lempira 
Peso 

Cordoba 
Paraguay Cruaran! 


Peru So 


Controlled 


Free 


Venezuela 


Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 


Ingi tf 
2 Called ordinary rate prior to Oct 1949 
Single auction rate prior to November 
4 rate of 60.60 b nos per U.8.$ | 3 0 65 per 
boliviano) was substituted on Feb. 25, 1950 
4 transitory rate of 60 pesos per 1 B. Si «8 = 


0.0167 per peso) was estal 

6 January through June; September; November 
December monthly averages are included in thi 
average 

7 June to December 

§ Ecuador, free rate 
for February; Peru, 
for February 

Suspended Nov. 15 


for February; N 
106 rtif 


icaragua, curb rate 
“te os s 


Cal 


EXxPi 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 


of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free 


market rate 

Bolirra.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (estat i 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according t 
their importance to the Bolivian economy At 
boliviano per dollar is levied on 
commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now mia¢ 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946 Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Travel Vistas 


| 
| 


(Continued from p. 36) 


tours arranged in the latter part of 1949 by 
various private travel bureaus, according to 
the American Consul, Munich 

During the month of August 1949, Prob. 
ably the most representative of the summer 
season, visitors to Bavaria from abroad Were 
as follows, according to country of origin 


United States 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Italy 

France 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

All other countries 3, 702 


5, 446 
3, 906 


Total 25, 909 


Hotel Prices Throughout Italy 
Stabilized During Holy Year 


The Interministerial Price Committee, jp 
agreement with the Commissariat for Tour. 
ism, has rejected a provision to increase 1949 
hotel prices, according to the ECA Mission 
to Italy Directions have been issued to 
provincial price committees that rates pro. 
posed by procincial tourism agencies are not 
to be any circumstances 
those cases where 
necessary to tariffs among hotel] 
The Commissariat for Tourism 
has been requested to notify the Interminis. 
terial Price Committee of cases of overcharg- 
ing in order to enable the Committee to fake 
measures to reduce them. The ECA mission 
inform the Commit- 
overcharging which come to 


exceeded under 
Revisions are limited to 
it 1s level 


categories 


has also been invited to 


tee of Cases ol! 


its attention 


Tunisian Tourism Office 
Established 


Tunisia is following France's lead in recog. 
nizin the economic value of the tourist 
trade, says the American Consul General at 
Tunis The former Tourism Section of the 
Secretariat General of the Tunisian govern- 


eparate ‘Office.’ 


with the Minister of Commerce as President 


According to the new Office, approximately 
4.000 tourist visit Tunisia monthly, and 
the total this last Easter reached peak of 
about 7,000. Visitors from France numbered 
30,648 in 1949, followed by 2,074 from the 


United Kingdom, 1,451 m Sweden, 789 
from the United States, 264 from Switzer- 
land, and 18,464 from other countries 


New Hotels in Germany 


A new hotel constructed by 1e Federal 
going to be erected 
annheim main rail- 
be opened 
1950 with a capacity of 
recent issue of the 
urist Review The Review re- 
further that a new hotel will be 
the Bremen 
together avail- 


the 
Iie 


ground 
road tation 

at the April 
95 beds, according to a 
German T: 
ported 
erected near 
which 


ind is expected to 


end of 


railroad station in 
with the facilities 





able in the station hotel, will furnish 

accommodations for 140 guests 
1 wi percent of 

total imports; the v rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab- 

hed Oct 1049, ay t t ports, deemed 
to ber ential t ixur 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rate lentical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are In 

veral 1 ‘ black rkets in which rates 
fluctuate widel ind il ibstantiall rom those 
ibove 
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U. S. Supplies of Strategic 
Manganese Show Upward 
Trend in 1919 


(Continued from p. 7) 
India as a Source of Supply 


MORE THAN 27 percent of total United 
States manganese imports during 1949 
came from India, now our principal 
source of supply. By the end of the 
year imports from this source were at 
an annual rate of nearly 500,000 tons. 

The prospects for continued high- 
level imports from that country are 
good. India’s peak year in exports was 
1937, when nearly 1,000,000 tons of man- 
ganese was shipped. The all-time high 
for United States manganese imports 
from that country was in 1943 when 
India accounted for 40 percent—514,000 
tons—of total United States imports. 

A leading publication in India, voic- 
ing the opinion of those whose object 
it is to maximize output and exports of 
Indian ore, recently urged that exports 
of manganese from that country be in- 
creased to 1,000,000 tons in 1950, princi- 
pally to hard-currency areas. On the 
other hand, there is the view of the 
conservationists, who feel that one of 
India's leading natural assets is being 
used at an unduly rapid rate and that 
high-grade manganese should be con- 
served for the requirements of India’s 
own iron and steel industry. For the 
next several years, however, with the 
world-wide shortage of dollars prevail- 
ing, it is likely that India’s manganese 
exports, primarily to hard-currency 
countries, will continue to be large. 

Most of the obstacles that hampered 
exports from India have been eliminated. 
The reimposition of export regulations 
and a quota system gave directional con- 
trol to the Government. Railway diffi- 
culties have considerably. The 
mine labor situation has also been im- 
proved with the fixing, for manganese 
miners, of minimum wages which now 
compare favorably with those for other 
miners. The inequities in wage rates 
had been a major factor contributing to 
the instability of the maganese-mining 
labor supply. Indian ore being in high 
demand, the mine owners have become 
increasingly cognizant of the potentiali- 
ties of the manganese trade and have 
made plans to reopen dormant mines and 
to increase output in existing installa- 
tions. 

The importance of manganese as a dol- 
lar earner has prompted the Govern- 
ment to take steps to stimulate exports, 
as evidenced by its efforts to alleviate 
transport difficulties through the alloca- 
tion of additional trains to help clear 
accumulated stocks at mine railheads. 
In order to realize maximum dollar 
earnings for manganese exports, the 
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exchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 
first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. The Director of the Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 
who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. He will be glad to make arrange- 
ments for forwarding to such readers requested data.]} 

Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 


Country Monetary unit 


1948 1949 March quotation 
(annual) (annual) nee Apr. 18, 
. (monthly) 1950 
Australia Pound: Free ; $3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
Belgium Frane: Regular... . 0228 . 0220 . 0200 | . 0200 
Foreign bank notes 1.0214 erin es tiated 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 1. 0000 . 9749 . 9091 . 9091 
Free . 9169 . 9288 . 9025 . 9025 
Ceylon Rupee 2. 2784 . 2085 . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 1912 *. 1449 *. 1449 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 3.0049 4, 0047 a 
Free 3, (032 4, 0030 . 0029 . 0029 
India Rupee . 3017 . 2771 . 2087 . 2087 
Netherlands Guilder . 3767 . 3453 . 2627 . 2626 
New Zealand Pound 3. 5OAR 3. 6507 2. 7729 2. 772% 
Norway Krone 2016 . 1848 * 1402 *. 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso 2.4972 . 4961 . 4961 
Portugal Escudo . 0402 . 0388 . 0346 . 0346 
South Africa Pound 4. 0075 3. 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta 6. 0913 ereniied 
Straits Settlements Doller 2. 4297 . 3272 3274 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2548 *. 1933 *. 1933 
Switzerland Frane iad . 2336 . 2331 . 2327 . 2328 
United Kingdom Pound... 4.0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 
*Nominal 
Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter. 
2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
Exeludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948 


Average is based on quotations through Dee. 17. 


Note. On Sept 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quotations 

ubsequent to Sept mber 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 





quarters, and by the end of the year were 
at an annual rate of 450,000 tons. Union 
manganese exports to all countries to- 
taled 680,000 tons—more than double the 
quantity exported in 1948. 

As mentioned previously, shipments 
from the Union were restricted in 1948 
by a shortage of freight cars. To allevi- 
ate this shortage, the United States made 
steel available to Canada for the produc- 
tion of railway cars for the Union. In 
addition, much-needed wheel and axle 
sets were supplied by the United States. 
The delivery of most of this transport 
equipment undoubtedly accounted for 
the large increase in exports of manga- 
nese from the Union in 1949. 

Other factors contributing to the rise 
in exports were: (1) improvement of 
loading facilities through the use of the 
Bluff Loading Plant at Durban; (2) the 
imposition of import controls which re- 
lieved port congestion; and (3) the active 
interest of the Union Government in 
increasing dollar-earning exports. 


Government has, since devaluation, tried 
to lift the rupee selling price of the ore to 
restore the dollar prices to the level pre- 
vailing prior to devaluation. 


Union of South Africa 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the Union of 
South Africa as a major producer of 
manganese has been rapid. Large-scale 
production began in 1929 with the work- 
ings of the Postmasburg deposits and 
continued at a high level. Prior to the 
opening of these deposits, numerous oc- 
currences had been reported, but, owing 
to the limited extent and the high costs 
of mining, output had been negligible. 
Today, the Union ranks among the five 
largest producers of manganese in the 
world. 

In the prewar period, Germany had 
been an important market for South 
African ore, but, with the outbreak of 
hostilities, this trade was diverted to the 
United States. That was a welcome de- 
velopment, inasmuch as shipments from 
Russia to this country had stopped. 

United States imports of manganese 
ore from the Union totaled 316,000 tons in 
1949 compared with 194,000 tons in 1948. 
After a slow start in the first quarter of 
1949, imports rose through subsequent 


Gold Coast 


PRODUCTION of manganese in the Gold 
Coast in 1949 was at about the 1948 
rate, and it seems to have levelled off 
at 600,000 to 700,000 tons per year. Prac- 
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tically all of the ore produced comes 
from the Nsuta mine at Dagwin, prob- 
ably the largest single manganese mine in 
the world. Having no steel industry of 
its own, most of the ore mined in the 
Gold Coast is exported. 

Imports from this source by the United 
States in 1949 totaled 282,000 tons of 
metallurgical-grade ore and 50,000 tons 
of battery-grade ore. From an annual 
rate of 120,000 tons in the first quarter 
of the year, United States imports from 
the Gold Coast were at an annual rate of 
500,000 tons by the end of 1949. 

United States import data do not re- 
flect the actual importance of the Gold 
Coast as a source of manganese for this 
country. Most of the ferromanganese 
imported by the United States originates 
in Norway and Canada where Amer- 
ican-owned companies operate process- 
ing plants — both countries. being 
favored by cheap hydroelectric power. 
The ferromanganese produced in those 
countries is derived from Gold Coast 
ore. Imports of ferromanganese by the 
United States from Norway and Canada 
combined totaled 65,000 short tons in 
1949, which, computed on the basis of 2 
pounds of manganese to 1 pound of ferro- 
manganese was equivalent to about 115,- 
000 long tons of manganese ore. 


Brazil 


ALTHOUGH there was a slight increase 
in imports from Brazil in 1949, the quan- 
tity was less than anticipated. Nearly all 
of Brazil’s manganese production is ex- 
ported to this country. Significant de- 
velopments in Brazil point to the likeli- 
hood of that country’s becoming the most 
important source of supply for man- 
ganese for the United States. 

Brazil possesses two of the world’s larg- 
est untapped deposits of manganese 
ore—the Urucum (Matto Grosso) and 
Amapa deposits. It is Obvious that a 
large-scale development of these deposits 
requires heavy capital investments, 
which of itself is not necessarily an 
obstacle. However, the present Brazil- 
ian laws that set forth the conditions 
under which foreign capital may partic- 
ipate in developments of this nature 
have retarded the actual formation of the 
local operating companies. One large 
American steel cOmpany has recently 
arranged to participate with a Brazilian 
firm in the development and mining of 
the Amapa deposits which contain be- 
tween 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons of 
cre with 50 percent manganese content, 
while another American steel producer 
has been negotiating for the development 
of the Urucum deposits. 

It is not believed, however, that ton- 
mage exports from these deposits can 
materialize for 3 to 5 years, at least. 
The bulk of the ore now being produced 
in Brazil comes from the deposits in the 
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State of Minas Gerais. The Morro da 
Mina in the Lafayette District is the 
largest manganese mine in Brazil and 
is operated by Cia. Meridional de Min- 
eracao, which is affiliated with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. 


vo. 5. 5. &. 


THE UNITED STATES was a major out- 
let for Russian manganese ore and pre- 
viously imported 20 to 30 percent of its 
requirements from that source. In the 
period 1941 to 1945 there were no United 
States manganese imports from Rus- 
sia, because of the blockade of Black 
Sea ports. Imports from this source 
were resumed in 1945 and increased 
through 1948, when 34 percent of total 
United States manganese imports came 
from Russia. 

In 1949 the United States imported 
63,000 tons of metallurgical-grade ore 
from the U.S. S. R., a decrease of more 
than 300,000 tons from the preceding 
year (imports of battery-grade ore in- 
creased from 7,991 tons in 1948 to 9,844 
tons in 1949). In the early part of 
1949 opinions were divided as to whether 
Russian Manganese was indispensable 
to the United States economy. However, 
the large increases in United States man- 
ganese imports in 1949 from non-Rus- 
sian sources have been sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss of Russia as a source 
of that commodity. 


Other Countries 
DEVELOPMENTS in several other areas 
may alter the United States manganese 
supply picture in 1950. Imports from the 
Belgian Congo, which totaled less than 
3,000 tons in 1949, may increase if plans 
materialize to exploit the deposits in 
the Malonga area. The sole producer of 
the ore in the Belgian Congo has been 
the Kasekelesa mine of “Sudkat” which 
is approaching exhaustion. 

Increases may also be expected from 
Angola, where a new manganese mining 
and exporting company has recently been 
formed to exploit that country’s manga- 
nese deposits. Several American com- 
panies have shown an interest in the 
Angolan deposits. New manganese de- 
velopments in Turkey and the renewed 
activity in Cuba in manganese mining 
may result in additional supplies of ore 
for the United States. 


Outlook 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT development 
in the manganese supply picture in 1949 
was the large increase in United States 
imports from sources other than Russia. 
Alternate sources of supply for the com- 
modity do exist, and, with the unsettled 
conditions prevailing throughout the 
world, it would plainly be unwise for this 
country to depend solely on certain es- 
tablished producing areas for its man- 
ganese supply. The present policy of 





active interest and assistance by the 
United States, through both fovernmen. 
tal action and by private enterprise, in 
the development of various new SOUrces 
for this strategic commodity should re. 
duce this country’s dependence upon any 
one source of supply. : 


TABLE 2.—United States General Imports 


Vetallurgical-Grade Manganese Ore— 
1947, 1948, 1949 


[Gross Weight in thousands of long tons 
Country of origin 1947 1048 1949 
Potal 1,318 1, 050 1.3) 


India S75 186 


ol) 
Union of South Africa 222 104 ale 
Gold Coast 131 5S KD 
Brazil _. 14 128 13 
U.8.8. R 280) 377 r 
Cuba aD ”y 6g 
Mexico Al 55 4 
Chile ts 9 hd 
Other f l4 i2 
Canada, Mozambique, British East Africa, Philip. 
pines 
2 Philippines, Angola, Canada, Turkey 


> Philippines, Angola 


SouRCE: Bureau of the Census, U. &. Department of 
( ommerce, 


TABLE 3.—lUnited States General Imports, 
Battery-Grade Manganese Ore—1947, 


1948, 1949 
Lo 
( intr wright M7 1048 104 
Lota 8,711 OS 60,004 
Giold Coast 40. 408 60, 762 40, kD 
U.S.8.R 15,994 7,901 9 R44 
Cuba 600 451 
India woo 1, 524 , 162 
Other 1344 22 622 1, 635 
Chile, Portugese Africa, Mexico 
Belgian Congo, Chile, Mexico 
French Morocco, Mexico, France, United Kingdom 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, UU. 3. Department ¢ 
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Tokyo, seeks quotations for shoe tacks, shoe 
leather, and soles 

70. Japan—-The Nissho Company, Ltd, 
Kaigan Building, No. 3, Kaigan-dort, Ikutaku 
Kobe, is interested in importing alky resins 
phenolic resins, and acrylic acid 

71. Japan—Tsuji & Co., Ltd. (K. K. Tsuji 
Shokai), 489, 3-chome, Higashiokubo, Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, seeks purchase quotations 
for rebuilt baking machinery such as dough 
moulders, rounders, and particularly cake 
mixers 

72. Pakistan—Mirza Trading Company 
(general merchants, exporters, and import- 
ers), 16 Hemani Mansion, Opposite Municipal 
Office, Bunder Road, Karachi 1, seeKs pul- 
chase quotations for machinery for manu- 
facturing the following sizes of coir or hemp 
ropes: %'’, 1°’, 1%4’’, 1%’’, 1%’, and 
Machinery to have its own power plant 
equipped with oil engines 


Agency Opportunities 


73. Colombia—E. Salcedo P. Sucesores, 
Ltda. (manufacturers’ representatives), Apar- 
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tado Aereo 92, Cali, seeks agency for paper 
poard, wax paper, and other paper proudcts. 

74, Egypt—The Egyptian Trading & Com- 
mission Agency (manufacturer's agent), 14 
Emad el Dine Street, Cairo, seeks agency for 
transport type aircraft, 2 and 4 engines, 20- 
to 40-passenger capacity. 

75, France—Etablissements Paul Landouzy 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, manufacturer's 
agent), 27 Rue de Wazemmes, Lille (Nord), 
seeks agency for equipment for breweries and 
dairies, including washing, filling, capping, 
and labeling machinery. Firm states it has 
had 50 years experience in handling brewing 
equipment. Sales territory: Northern France 
and the three departments of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

76. Nicaragua—Venerio y Santamaria L. 
Cia., Ltda. (importing distributor), 3a Calle 
N. O. No. 107, Managua, wishes to obtain 
agencies for pharmaceutical products, toilet 
articles, liquors, and flour. 


Foreign Visitors 


77. Australia—Leslie M. Perrott, represent- 
ing Leslie M. Perrott & Partners (architects), 
40 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
wishes to contact American firms that would 
be interested in the planning and construc- 
tion of two 1,000-room hotels to be built in 
Melbourne within the next few years. Sched- 
uled to arrive in mid-May, via New York City, 
for a visit of 1 or 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

78. Germany—Dr. Helmut Achterath and 
Dr. Ewald von Retze, representing Deutsche 
Gold and Silber Scheideanstalt—-DEGUSSA, 
Weissfrauenstrasse 9, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
are interested in exporting chemicals and 
rare metals, and seek information regarding 
market studies on chemical goods, and 
precious and rare metals. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 17, via New York City, remaining 
until May 26. U.S. address: The Tuscany, 
120 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Wilmington, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Houston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

79. Israel—Salman Nathanson, represent- 
ing the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd., Jaffa 
Road, Haifa, and the Haifa Chamber of Com- 
merce, is interested in discussing the general 
pattern and possibilities of exchange of goods 
between the United States and Israel. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 7, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o M. 
Nathanson, 265 Cabrini Boulevard, New York, 
x. = 

80. Italy--Nino Luigi Caccia, representing 
Soc. An. Battistel-Amiotti (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), Via Bigli 4, Milan, is 
interested in visiting cotton ginners, cotton 
mills, and cotton-growing areas. Scheduled 
to arrive April 26, via New York City, for a 
visit of 5 months. U.S. address: c/o Geo. H. 
MacFadden & Bros., 60 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, Memphis, Dallas, 
and Houston. 

81. Italy—Remo Saccani (importer and 
wholesaler of skins, manufacturer and ex- 
porter of leather goods), 113 Via Prampolini, 
Modena, wishes to establish contacts in the 
United States with a view to becoming agent 
in Italy for a United States firm. Scheduled 
to arrive in mid-May, via New York City, for 
a month's visit U. S. address: c/o Ad 
Auriema, Inc., 89 Broad Street, New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago and Washington, 
D.C. 
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82. Netherlands—Johan Van De Kieft, rep- 
resenting H. Eras & Zonen, Wollenstoffen- 
fabrieken, Tilburg, is interested in exporting 
textiles to the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive the middle of April, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Empire Worsted Mill, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Washington, 
D. C., and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

83. New Zealand—J. Crowe, representing 
Boracure (N. Z.), Ltd. (importer, retailer), 
105 Customhouse Quay, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in discussing with American plant man- 
ufacturers and timber-processing industries 
the possibility of obtaining United States 
financial participation in the installation of 
several large timber vapor-drying and pres- 
sure impregnation plants. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during April, for a visit of about 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Department of 
Commerce District Office, 602 Federal Office 
Building, Houston 14, Texas. 

84. New Zealand—Brian Donald Gundesen, 
representing Ivon Watkins (N. Z.) Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent) , 32-34 Currie Street, New Plymouth, is 
interested in importing into New Zealand and 
possibly obtaining agencies for agricultural 
chemicals; also, wishes to obtain technical 
information on the manufacture and applica- 
tion of weedicides, fungicides and insecti- 
cides. Scheduled to arrive early in April, for 
a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o New 
Zealand Legation, 19 Observatory Circle, NW., 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, New 
York City, and Ithaca (N. Y.). 

85. Union of South Africa—Leslie Scott 
Pearson and Neils Peter Pearson, representing 
Nelson Pearson, Inc. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 161-163 Adderley 
Street, Port Elizabeth, are interested in pur- 
chasing refrigeration and cold-storage equip- 
ment; investigating new processes in the 
meat-packing industry, and new industrial 
techniques; and obtaining technical infor- 
mation on refrigeration and cold storage. 
Scheduled to arrive between May 15 and 30, 
via New York City, for a visit of 1 to3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York City. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch re- 
cently has published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—France. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ceylon. 

El Salvador. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Motion-Picture Theaters- 


Hospitals 


Importers and 


Mauritius. 


Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 
Radio and Radio Equipment Manufac- 


turers—Brazil. 
Railways—Switzerland. 
Railways—Turkey. 
Tanneries—Peru. 


Textile Industry—Bolivia 





NEWS by COMMODITIES 
(Continued from p. 32) 


PLANNED ERECTION OF JUTE MILLS, 
PAKISTAN 


Of the three jute mills to be erected in 
East Pakistan, the first is expected to begin 
operations in about 12 or 14 months, ac- 
cording to a foreign press report. The three 
mills will be located near Narayanganj, the 
largest raw-Jute center in the Province, and 
also the largest inland port in the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. Each mill is to be 
equipped with 1,000 looms and will work on 
a double-shift system. 

The promoters will supply 51 percent of the 
share capital, and the remaining 49 percent 
will be offered to the public; if these shares 
are not all taken by the public, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has promised to purchase 
the remainder. 


W earing Apparel 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
GUATEMALA 


In 1949, two Guatemalan manufacturers 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s cotton hose 
and one manufacturer of ladies’ nylons pro- 
duced an estimated 118,488 dozen pairs of 
hose, of which 7,330 dozen were nylon, 17,284 
dozen were cotton and rayon, and 93,874 
dozen were cotton. Of the cotton hosiery, 
about 13,000 dozen pairs were mercerized cot- 
ton. Rayon hosiery, not very popular among 
women, is sold mostly to men, and very little 
rayon hosiery for women is imported. 


Tobaeco and 


Related Products 
VENEZUELAN CULTIVATION AND 
MANUFACTURE 


Production of tobacco in Venezuela in 1949 
totaled about 6,213,000 pounds, almost one- 
third more than the 4,789,000 pounds har- 
vested the preceding year. Nearly half of 
the crop consisted of bright leaf; Burley ac- 
counted for about one-fifth of the total, and 
the remainder consisted of dark tobacco. The 
1949 crop was grown on 8,173 acres. In 1950, 
the acreage of bright leaf is expected to be 
increased by 2,000 acres and that of Burley by 
1,000 acres. As a result, output of Burley 
may increase by about 320,000 pounds and 
that of flue-cured by about 800,000 pounds. 

The cost of producing tobacco in Venezuela 
is estimated by one company at fully 60 per- 
cent greater than in the United States. How- 
ever, the two principal cigarette manufac- 
turers are attempting to attain self-suffi- 
ciency in meeting their tobacco requirements. 
In 1949, the United States exported 203,220 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco to Vene- 
zuela, all flue-cured, and about 3 percent 
more than in 1948. 

In the first 11 months of 1949, about 1,742,- 
000,000 cigarettes were manufactured in 
Venezuela, or slightly more than in the simi- 
lar 1948 period. United States exports of 
cigarettes to Venezuela totaled 879,487,000 
units in 1949 and 702,287,000 units in 1948. 
The increasing consumption is believed to 
reflect the country’s current prosperity, de- 
rived from an increase in income from petro- 
leum. If petroleum income falls, consump- 
tion of cigarettes also may drop. 
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PAKISTAN, Important New 

Nation, Moves Toward 

More “Rounded” Economy 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Deprived of a natural market in India 
for its products, Pakistan’s present ef- 
forts are directed toward the search for 
new markets for its products (notably 
jute, cotton, and wheat), and the crea- 
tion of larger facilities for processing 
jute and cotton within the country. The 
success of these efforts cannot be assessed 
in so short a time. Meanwhile, there are 
optimistic reports of attempted solutions 
to the trade deadlock, which if accom- 
plished would relieve both countries of 
a heavy burden. 

The direction of Pakistan’s trade has 
also shown a decided increase in the per- 
centage of total imports from Japan and 
Italy, and small but significant increases 
in imports from U.S.S. R., Egypt, Burma, 
France, and the Netherlands. On the 
export side, Pakistan has found a market 
for a larger share of its products in 
France, Germany, Hong Kong, Egypt, 
and Japan. 

Pakistan’s imports supply practically 
all its demand for manufactured goods. 
Especially noteworthy are cotton yarn 
and cloth, machinery, vehicles, chemicals 
and dyes, vegetable oils, petroleum, iron 
and steel, paper, rubber goods, and jute 
and woolen goods. Pakistan also has 
imported some grain, fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar, tea, and tobacco. Import 
figures do not include Government im- 
ports, and total imports are thus sub- 
stantially larger than indicated in table 2. 

Pakistan is a contracting party to the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
and participated in the tariff reductions 
agreed upon at Geneva in 1947. It was 
also a party to the discussions of the ITO 
Charter in Habana in 1948. It has con- 
cluded bilateral commodity agreements 
with a number of countries, including 
India, Egypt, Poland, France, Yugoslavia, 
Ceylon, Japan (SCAP), Czechoslovakia, 
and Western Germany, and has discussed 
trade relations with several other coun- 
tries. In allagreements the implementa- 
tion has been left to private trade. A 
beginning has been made toward con- 
cluding treaties of commerce and friend- 
ship with several countries, and prelim- 
inary discussions have been held with the 
United States looking toward a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation. 


Trade With the United States 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
began to list trade with Pakistan sepa- 
rately from January 1, 1948. Quarter 
by quarter, United States imports from 
Pakistan exceeded exports to Pakistan 
throughout 1948 and the first quarter of 
1949 (see table 3). Textile fibers (jute, 
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cotton, and carpet wool) constituted kid skins, furs, tea, pistachio nuts, and 


more than 80 percent of Pakistan’s ex- 
ports to the United States by value in 
1949; raw jute alone accounted for 60 
percent. Other products of Pakistan 
entering the United States are goat and 


sausage casings. 

United States exports to Pakistan con- 
sist of machinery, vehicles, cotton tex- 
tiles, chemicals, petroleum products, 
steel, copper, tires, paper products, and 
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tobacco. The value rose steadily by quar- 
ters from $2,100,000, to a high of $15,100- 
000 in the second quarter of 1949, after 
which it declined to an average of $10,- 
200,000 for the last two quarters of the 
year. An almost continuous increase is 
noted for machinery and vehicles com- 
pined. Whereas the value of United 
States imports from Pakistan in 1948 
and 1949 increased from $26,100,000 to 
$27,700,000, the value of United States 
exports increased from $16,900,000 to 
$45,500,000. The latter figure is well 
above the average value of prewar ex- 
ports to undivided India. From July 
1949, when Pakistan joined other Com- 
monwealth countries in agreeing to re- 
duce dollar imports by 25 percent, there 
was a drop in United States exports to 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s import licensing 
policy is still less restrictive than that of 
many other countries, and within the 
bounds of its market potentialities 
American businessmen have enjoyed 
cordial relations both with its business- 
men and the Government. 


Pakistan and the United States 


THE PEOPLE of Pakistan are no stran- 
gers to AMericans. American-sponsored 
schools and colleges in Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, and Dacca have for many years 
contributed to the culture and develop- 
ment of these areas. ‘These institutions 
have not only carried the spirit of those 
churches which founded them, but they 
have acted as the forerunners of the 
modern Point-Four Program by supply- 
ing technicians who have sought to de- 
velop the resources of the land and the 
skills of the people. Americans have 
been active in relief work among the 
evacuees, and in the past 2 years have 
shipped $725,000 worth of goods to Pak- 
istan for relief and charity. From these 
and other contacts have arisen many 
close friendships. 

The United States Government was 
among the first to recognize the newly 
established state. An American con- 
sulate had existed in Karachi from 1908, 
and on August 15, 1947, it was raised to 
an embassy. A consulate-general was 
established in Lahore on October 14, 
1947, and a consulate in Dacca on Au- 
gust 29, 1949. Likewise, Pakistan was 
quick to establish diplomatic and com- 
mercial representation in the United 
States, immediately creating an embassy 
in Washington and sending as its first 
and present Ambassador, M. A. H. 
Ispahani, who was accredited on October 
8,1947. Pakistan also has a well-staffed 
consulate-general in New York, headed 
by Consul General L. Shaffi, who is ac- 
tive in promoting Pakistan exports to 
the United States. 

Pakistan has sent some 300 students to 
this country (of whom 150 have already 
returned to Pakistan) and plans to send 
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ing manufacturing plants, refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, the harbor, and nearby oil fields. 

Foreign and domestic exhibitors wishing to 
participate in the Houston Industrial Exposi- 
tion should write to Mr. Edward G. Lenzner, 
General Manager, 41 San Jacinto Street, 
Houston 2, Texas. 


International Trade Fair, 
Padua, Italy 


To increase United States participation at 
the International Trade Fair to be held in 
Padua, Italy, June 7 to 25, 1950, the Manage- 
ment has appointed the United Nations Ship- 
ping Corporation, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., as its official representative 
in this country. 

About 450,000 square feet of space were 
available for exhibitors at the 1949 event. Of 
the total 2,104 exhibitors who participated at 
last year’s event, 1,728 were Italian, and 376 
were from the 14 foreign countries which par- 
ticipated. It is claimed that nearly 800,000 
visitors attended the 1949 event. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation concerning the 1950 Padua Inter- 
national Trade Fair by writing to their United 
States representatives, the United Nations 
Shipping Corporation, 303 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., or by communicating 
directly with the Fair Management, via N. 
Tommaseo 59, Padua, Italy. 


Spring Fair of Cologne, 
Germany 


Besides the German exhibitors who par- 
ticipated in the Cologne Spring Fair held 
this year in the exhibition hall at Cologne- 
Deutz, March 12 to 14, there were also ex- 
hibitors from Italy, Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands, according to a recent communi- 
cation received from the United States Con- 
sulate at Bremen, Germany. 

Only currency restrictions prevented for- 
eign exhibitors from achieving greater suc- 
cess at this Fair, the management stated. 
Unrestricted purchases were permitted only 
from Dutch exhibitors. A special allotment 


of $400,0C0 was made to local buyers for pur- 
chases from Italy, and $80,000 for purchases 
from France, but no special allotment was 
made for purchases from Belgium. 

The principal German exhibits at this Fair 
were textiles and household products. 

The Cologne Autumn Fair, which again 
will be made up primarily of German textiles 
and household goods, as well as miscellane- 
ous foreign products, will be held September 
10 to 12, 1950. Persons wishing to attend 
this event should contact Mr. H. Lowisch, 
Autumn Fair, Cologne, Germany. 


Exhibition of Food and Allied 
Products, Bologna, Italy 


The First National Exhibition of Gastro- 
nomical Specialties and Food will be held in 
Bologna, Italy, May 13 to June 11, 1950, ac- 
cording to a recent communication received 
from the United States Consulate at Florence, 
Italy. 

Among the various exhibits on display will 
be all types of machinery used in food prepa- 
ration, food specialties of various regions of 
Italy, and wines, cheeses, and meats. In 
promoting the latter products, the Fair will 
feature a series of miniature restaurants, each 
housing the preparation of the regional spe- 
cialties of a given area. The architecture of 
the restaurants will in each case be char- 
acteristic of the regions which they represent. 


International Trade Fair, 
Bordeaux, France 


The Twenty-ninth Bordeaux International 
Trade Fair is scheduled to open on June 11, 
and will be held until June 26. 

The Franklin Hall was purchased by the 
town of Bordeaux and is being modernized 
and fitted to house this industrial exhibition. 
The area covered by the Fair is to be greatly 
increased this year. The number of exhibi- 
tors who already have registered shows an 
increase of 35 percent over 1949. It is re- 
ported that 17 foreign countries will be repre- 
sented at this event. 

Persons wishing to participate in or to 
attend this International Trade Fair may 
communicate with any French commercial 
office located in various cities in the United 
States, to the French Embassy, 2535 Belmont 
Road NW., Washington, D. C., or directly to 
Mr. Pierre Gletin, Administrator, Foire de 
Bordeaux, Bordeaux, France. 





many more. The Government is espe- 
cially anxious to train its technicians in 
United States schools and industrial es- 
tablishments. Pakistan officials and 
students also have been studying, ob- 
serving, and visiting in such United 
States Government offices as the Bureau 
of Standards, the Census Bureau, the 
Office of Business Economics, the Office 
of International Trade, the Public Roads 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and various parts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Defense. 

American citizens are active in Paki- 
stan in various capacities, such as port 
Official, aviation instructor, irrigation 
engineer, and aviation mechanic. The 
Pakistan Government recently employed 
the services of a leading American steel 
manufacturing corporation to send a 


mission to Pakistan to survey the pros- 
pects for steel production within the 
country. This is doubtless only the be- 
ginning of such relationships, inasmuch 
as Pakistan has shown a keen interest in 
the Point-Four Program, and informal 
preliminary discussions have already 
taken place on its possible application to 
that country. 

It cannot yet be said that there is 
much United States private capital in- 
vested in Pakistan or that many United 
States firms have established offices, 
branches, or subsidiaries there. An in- 
creasing number of United States firms 
have sought to be represented in Paki- 
stan, however, and there is developing a 
growing awareness of the Pakistan mar- 
ket and of its potentialities. 

United States relations with Pakistan 
have been most cordial and hold promise 
of becoming more so as time goes by. 
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cates that the rise which had begun in the 
middle of July had been halted by the end 
of December in Djakarta, Bandung, ani 
Palembang. Prices in Surabaya, however, 
which had been considerably below the 
Djakarta level in July 1949, continued up- 
ward during December and by the end of 
the month were on a level with Djakarta 
prices. With 1938=100, December indexes 
(with July and November indexes in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Djakarta, 1,313 
(1,148 and 1,417); Bandung, 1,248 (994 and 
1,347); Surabaya, 1,316 (903 and 1,417); 
Palembang, 1,743 (1,717 and 1,743); and 
Macassar, 992 (1,011 and 973). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary data for 1949 show total im- 
ports amounting to 1,427,032,000 guilders and 
exports totaling 1,447,886,000 guilders, indi- 
cating a favorable balance of trade of 20,854,- 
000 guilders. The latter figures compared 
with an unfavorable balance of 93,912,000 
guilders for trade during 1948. However, ex- 
cluding imports and exports of petroleum 
products (which are not subject to the Indo- 
nesian foreign-exchange regulations), 1949 
trade showed an unfavorable balance of 
278,653,000 guilders, a figure almost identical 
to the deficit of 275,068,000 incurred during 
1948. (For further details of December 1949 
trade see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
3, 1950.) 

FINANCE 


The Java Bank reports that its advances to 
the Government increased by more than 
203,000,000 guilders from 1,525,400,000 guild- 
ers on January 18, 1950, to 1,728,750,000 guild- 
ers on February 20. The amount of money 
in circulation increased during the same 
period by 76,336,000 guilders, from 1,918,221,- 
000 to 1,994,557,000 guilders. 


Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated April 4, 1950) 


Retail sales in Venezuela during March 
were reported well sustained. Sales of pas- 
senger cars were very good, some dealers 
reporting stock shortages because of the 
coal strike in the United States and the 
shut-down of a large United States manu- 
facturing plant. Truck sales were satis- 
factory. A subsidiary of an American 
concern opened the first modern department 
store in Caracas. Public acceptance was 
enthusiastic, and shortly after the opening 
a reduction in retail prices of furniture, 
clothing, gifts, and household ware in down- 
town stores was reported. 

Although crude petroleum production in- 
creased sharply, averaging 1,382,914 barrels 
per day during the period February 28 
through March 27, it remained 8 percent 
below the all-time high. Security prices 
were firm, but trading on the Caracas ex- 
change was extremely dull. 

Government protection to domestic in- 
dustry continued to be solicited. To qualify 
for exoneration of import duty on powdered 
milk, importers must acquire one unit of 
nationally manufactured powdered milk for 
each 8 units imported, and may import un- 
limited quantities by paying the regular 
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duty of 0.50 bolivar (1 bolivar is valued 
officially at $0.30 U. S. currency) per kilo- 
gram. 

A well-established Caracas firm expects to 
can pear, peach, and apricot nectar this 
year, utilizing fruit pulp imported from 
California. 

To eliminate what it considers excessive 
prices, the Government placed ceiling per- 
centage mark-ups on penicillin and other 
antibiotics, applicable to distributors, whole- 
salers, and retailers, an action subsequently 
amended by the establishment of maximum 
retail prices on certain of these products. 

An Argentine mission arrived to negotiate 
a commercial agreement similar to that of 
February 13, 1948, which expires in May, 
and which provided for an exchange of Ar- 
gentine beef for Government royalty oil. 
A Venezuelan-British Chamber of Com- 
merce was organized in Caracas under the 
sponsorship of the British Embassy to pro- 
mote trade. 

The Government decreed a new Organic 
Law of National Match Revenue, adapted to 
present manufacturing methods and fiscal 
accounting and administrative procedures 
The Ministry of Finance is empowered to 
grant special concessions for the manufac- 
ture, importation, and sale of matches, 
which continue to be a Government mo- 
nopoly in the new statute 

Additional facilities were started at La 
Guaira under the port-enlargement project, 
increasing the docking capacity from 5 to 
11 oversea vessels. The over-all project now 
is estimated to be 80 percent complete. The 
Government awarded a contract to a United 
States construction firm for the erection of 
a passenger terminal building at La Guaira 
at an estimated cost of 10,160,000 bolivares 
due for completion in 14 months 

The campaign to eradicate “wild” cotton 
in the Lake Valencia basin and to oblige cot- 
ton growers to plow under last year’s cot- 
ton stalks in an effort to reduce boll-weevil 
infestation in the 1950 crop is continuing 
The field force is applying 2,000 to 2,500 gal- 
lons of herbicides daily. The first two lots 
of 24 Cebu beef cattle of an order of 45 were 
flown to Maracay from the United States 

Purchases of dollar foreign exchange, by the 
Central Bank in February, totaling $53,659,119 
were $3,792,240 higher than sales; however, 
sales of dollar exchange in the first 2 months 
of the calendar year exceeded purchases by 
$30,690,462. Gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the bank on February 28 were 
equivalent to $366,763,909. With petroleum 
royalty receipts at a record high, Government 
revenues in February totaled 169,300,625 
bolivares and were greater than expenditures 
by 29,336,249 bolivares. Liquid reserves of 
the Treasury amounted to 340,645,341 boli- 
vares on February 28. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL MopDus VIVENDI WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA EXTENDED 


The Commercial Modus Vivendi of Decem- 
ber 27, 1947, between Venezuela and Czecho- 
slovakia has been continued in effect until 
June 22, 1950, by an exchange of notes pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of March 23, 19.0, 
states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy, Caracas. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 13, 1950, for announcement of former 
extension. | 


IMPORT QUOTA ON COTTON TEXTILES 
ANNOUNCED 


An import quota of 2,200,000 kilograms for 
the period from April 1 to December 31, 1950, 
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pany purchased 20 passenger coaches, 8 motor 
coaches, 6 trailer coaches, 3 sleeping cars, 
and 7 Diesel motors. ’ 

The intervention otherwise maintaineq 
previous wage and personnel levels and at the 
same time reduced freight rates 20 percent 
in the attempt to attract more business, but 
competition of the smaller trucking com. 
panies increased and railroad revenues con. 
tinued to drop. The intervention endeq the 
year, reportedly, with the aid of advances 
from large shippers on anticipated 1950 
freight, but the future looked uncertain. 

Operating statistics for the five principal 
railroads of Cuba for the fiscal years endeq 
June 30, 1948 and 1949, show that the cost of 
operations remained almost constant 
whereas freight and passenger revenues in all 
cases declined. 


Japan Reports Increase in 
Use of Electricity and Gas 


Consumption of both electric power and 
gas in Japan increased slightly during Jan- 
uary and February over the seasonal lows 
of the 1949 year end, although large in- 
creases in rates were applied by both indus- 
tries. The increase in power rates led to 
the suspension of both night and day runs 
on various electric-train lines in Tokyo 
which could not afford the new over-the- 
quota charges required to maintain present 
train schedules. Latest statistics available 
are for December 1949, when 2,814,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric power and 
431,000,000 kilowatt-hours of thermal power 
were generated, and 97,300,000 cubic meters 
of manufactured gas were produced. 


Electric Power, Israel 


Consumption of electric energy by indus- 
try in Israel approximated 94,600,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1949. Comparative figures for 
1947 and 1948 were 86,100,000 kilowatt-hours 
and 70,100,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively, 
accordingly to the United States Embassy at 
Tel Aviv ’ 





was established on cotton textiles (Vene- 
zuelan tariff item Nos. 71-85) by resolution 
No. 411 of March 30, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy, Caracas. 

| See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 
3, 1950, May 30, 1949, December 5, 1949, and 
February 13, 1950, for previous announce- 
ments regarding cotton-textile import 
quotas. | 


FRESH, UNSWEETENED FruIT PULP GIVEN 
NEw CLASSIFICATION 


Tariff item No. 13 (D) entitled, Fresh fruits 
in pulp form, unsweetened and dutiable at 
0.10 bolivares (1 bolivar valued officially ut 
approximately $0.30 U.S. currency) per gross 
kilogram was established effective April 1, 
1950, by resolution No. 200 of the Ministry of 
Finance dated March 30, 1950, states a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 

This classification includes the pulp of 
pears, apples, peaches, apricots, and prunes, 
according to the terms of the resolution. 
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